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The Week 


EntHustastic people—if there are any people enthusiastic about 
politics just now—are predicting a Republican victory in Ohio by a | 
majority of forty-odd thousand, which seems incredible. 
doubt the publication of Rosecrans’s letter—an act which seems to 
hint at relaxed discipline in the Ohio Democracy—has damaged his 
party more, even, than his declining the nomination. In California, 
where there was considerable local excitement—a “ ring ” to break up, 
and so on—the vote does not seem to have been heavy, not two-thirds | 
of the voters going to the polls. The Democrats have decidedly made 
gains; but there is less reason for regretting this than might at first be 
supposed ; for the Fifteenth Amendment was probably sure of defeat | 
in any Legislature that could be got together in California, Republican 
or Democratic. The Chinese question doomed it in any case; for the | 
Democrats are wild on the subject, and the Republicans, in their con- 
vention, said by implication that Chinamen should not vote. The 
Supervisor “ring” in San Francisco, whose eperations are said to be al- 
most of New York County grandeur, is understood to be smashed. In 
Pennsylvania, politics are so fearfully dull that Governor Geary’s “danc- | 
ing on the field of Gettysburg "—going to a ball, that is—has been a | 
fertile source of editorial attack and defence. Local politics, however, 
are not apt to be dull in Pennsylvania; we see that one of the papers 
informs an anonymous correspondent who had been slandering a candi- 
date that if he will come to the office and avow the authorship of 
charges which the editor knows to be false, and will then “ uncover his | 
hyena countenance, we will spit upon it for him.” Prophecies of the | 
result in Pennsylvania are not made, so far as we observe. Vermont, of | 
course, went Republican. 
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However, no 





Attorney-General Hoar has relieved General Canby of a disagree- | 
able duty, and the people of Virginia of what would undoubtedly | 
have worn the appearance of a breach of faith on the part of the Fed- | 
eral Government—and a very exasperating one at that—by giving an 
opinion that the members of the Legislature elected under the new | 
constitution may meet, organize, ratify the Fifteenth Amendment, and | 
apply for admission to the Union without taking the iron-clad oath; 
and that the administration of the oath only becomes necessary in case | 
they attempt to discharge ordinary legislative duties. The Attorney- 
General holds that Congress cannot have intended that the Legislature | 

| 


which is to bring the State into the Union under the new constitution 

should be subject to all the requirements of the supplemental Recon- | 
struction Act of July 19, 1867; otherwise it would be in the power of | 
General Canby to remove the members, and fill their places with | 
soldiers detailed from the army. The Virginia papers generally hail 
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the opinion with delight, and predict a return of the haleyon days of 
the State, or a very fair imitation of them at least: and there are 
probably few rational men who will not rejoice that the difficulty 
should have ended in this way. ; 


The leading Republicans of the Stokes faction in Tennessee—or, we 
may as well say, the leading Republicans—have met in council at Nash- 
ville, and put forth a document which would be excellent if it were 


_ not for its concluding request, which is in the nature of an appeal to 


the “ Federal Government and the whole people” to interfere and de 
clare the late election of Senter a revolutionary proceeding. As a 


statement of Senter’s frauds and a bearing of testimony that 


| some day will rise up against him, the address in question is a 


temperate and telling paper. 
and he disgraced. 


Governor Senter’s victory is a stolen one, 
Grant, whom both have visited, tells Mr. Sen 
ter and Mr. Stokes that he has no thoughts of interfering in any way ; 
that he shall not turn Senter’s men out of Federal offices; and that the 
There is no doubt 
of that; or would not be, if it were clear that there are two factions . 
but the fact of the matter seems to be that we might almost count on 
the fingers of our hand every dozen of Republicans who voted against 
Stokes. Senter’s companionship is all the Republicans would get by 
a reconciliation, and that is hardly “ a sweet boon,” as Artemus Ward 


best thing the two factions can do is to make up. 


| used to say. 


Meantime, Senter with what truth we shall know 
month, that the Legislature elect will ratify the Fifteenth Amend- 
What is going to become of the Amendment in the immediate 
future it is not very easy to predict. Twenty-eight of the thirty- 
and as yet only fifteen are certainly 
Florida, Tilinois, 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina’ South Carolina, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. We suppose that no attention is to be paid to the doc- 
trine that New York's ratification is not to be counted because after it 


Says, 


next 
ment, 


seven States must ratify it, 


Arkansas, Connecticut, Louisi 


| was done the Legislature neglected to order the Governor to report 


its action to the Secretary of State. Yet the World, we see, 
which has been giving such judicious counsel to the party as to the 
abandonment of “ dead issues,” no sooner gets scent of this ghost of a 
chance at the African, than it reverts at once to its native instincts, and 
jumps savagely the whole length of its chain, forgetting incontinently 
how nice and tame it has been. Missouri, Kansas, and Nevada, which 
acted hastily on a telegraplic copy of the Amendment and ratified it, 
will act favorably again, we suppose, without any doubt, and that 
gives us eighteen States. Indiana's case is doubtful, in point of jaw. 
Nearly all the Democratic legislators seceded when the question came 
up, thus leaving the Houses without a quorum—certainly an unjustifi- 
able and even shameful action. It is argued, however, by Senator 
Morton, that a quorum was present of all persons who at the moment, 
not having resigned, were members. Counting out Indiana, ten more 
States are needed for the passage of the measure. Rhode Island may 
be depended on to ratify, although, by reason of her somewhat pecv- 
liar constitution, she refused last spring. Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Texas must ratify, or they cannot come into Congress, and Alabama is 
safe to do it, as she has a Republican Legislature. It will not be amiss— 
in view of the World's proposal and the revolt of the Indiana men—for 
the Congressional lawyers to look very sharply after the necessary papers, 
and make sure that there is no informality either at the State capitals 
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or at Washington when the States still unreconstructed present 
themselves for admission. A fatality of blundering and botching and 
ching may hang over the Reconstruction business to the very last, as 

s from the very first. 


| 


Ohio also may be counted, and so may Ver- | 


ont, Minnesota, and Iowa; but which State to be sure of for the | 
twenty-eighth—as sure of as we may reasonably be in the case of | 


these—we do not quite see. Tennessee or Nebraska or Maryland or 
New Jersey or Kentucky or Delaware may carry off the honor, but 
certainly there will be no very hot competition for it on the part of 


some of them. 





announced their intention to adopt his children; and at a meeting of 
merchants here on Tuesday, a liberal subscription for them was at 
once commenced—$15,000 being raised on the spot, and more prom- 
ised; so that the projected fund of $50,000 will speedily be raised. 





The Springfield Republican is a very good paper, but there jx 


| really an unhealthy rashness about it which frequently causes its friend. 


| by Mr. Sumner when Mr Johnson went to England last fall. 


Parson Brownlow writes a letter defending himself for having taken | 


Senter’s side in the late contest in Tennessee, giving amongst other 
reasons the somewhat delicate one that he had from the outset a 
higher opinion of Senter as a man than he had of Stokes. He ascribes 


things about the folly of further proscription, which would, however, 


have been more sensible if he had said them sooner. The air of Wash- 


great anxiety. It said last Saturday, in contradiction of an assertyo, 
made by the Nation, that “it happened to know” that no letter oj 
introduction for Mr. Reverdy Johnson to Mr. John Bright was written 
As we 
have now got on delicate ground, and as it is important that the ;,. 
publican should be very sure of what it means when it says it “ knows” 
things, we shall be a little more explicit. To say that Mr. Sumner 


‘mm | wrote no “letter of introduction” for Mr. Johnson to Mr. Bright js 
a large part of Senter’s majority to the interference of Messrs. Bout- | 
well and Cresswell in the election, and says a good many sensible | 


ington has clearly had the happiest effect on the Parson’s mind, and has | 


also, perhaps as a natural consequence of this, considerably improved 


his language. If the people of Tennessee will now go to work and 


take the State credit out of its present disgraceful condition, and put | 
a stop to the disgraceful talk of repudiation, and make the railroads | 
pay the interest on their bonds, they will close the Reconstruction sore | 


for ever, even if they send Andrew Johnson to the Senate. 


As we write, Senator Fessenden, of Maine, lies in a critical condi- 
tion at his home, but slender hopes being entertained of his recovery. 
We are sure there is nobody who rates honesty and independence in 
public men as the dearest possessions of the nation at large who will 


merely a wretched little quibble. What we assert is that Mr 
Sumner wrote to Mr. Bright in the fall of 1868, when Mr. Johnson was 
going to England, what was far stronger and more valuable than a mer 
formal letter of introduction, viz., a long letter by mail, speaking of Mr. 
Johnson in the highest terms, calling attention to his unanimoys 
confirmation by the Senate; assuring Mr. Bright that he had the 
confidence and esteem of all parties; that he was abundantly compe. 
tent to settle the Alabama question, and would, in Mr. Sumner’s opinion 
settle it. The warmth of the eulogy was so great, in fact, that Mr 
Bright was anxious to hurry up to London at once, to see this re. 


| markable man; but, being unable to do so, wrote to Mr. Jolinson to 


apologize, and inserted in his letter an extract from Mr. Sumner’s, in 
order to show him (Mr. Johnson) what a high place he occupied in 
the opinion even of political opponents. Moreover, after the treaty ar- 
rived here, Mr. Sumner on the 17th of January last wrote to Mr. Bright 


| commending it, and on the 19th, after dining with Grant, added 


not hear of his illness with the deepest regret, and will not earnestly | 


pray that he may long be spared to furnish the young men of the 
country with one of those models of character without which no poli- 


tical education can be complete, and the increasing scarcity of which | 


in public life is one of the evils of our time. 
intellectual power or attainments, though of both we might say much, 


We say nothing of his | 
| ment hastily. 


because these are less rare in our day amongst politicians than fidelity | 
| New York Herald correspondent, in which he laid down the extra- 


to conscience and loyalty to one’s own convictions of right. The peo- 


ple has ten skilful janissaries for one honest friend, and it has few | 


honester friends than Mr. Fessenden, and not one of whom it may be 


more justly proud. 
years of useful and honored life in store for him, and that Maine might 


We wish we could hope that there were yet many | 


a postscript, with even a stronger commendation, thus confirming the 
confidence of the British Cabinet in Mr. Johnson. The subsequent 
speech, therefore, was to Mr. Bright and others a painful surprise. 





Now, we advise the Springfield Republican not to traverse this state- 
Our reason for making it is that, on or about the 6th of 
May last, Mr. Sumner submitted to “an interview ” at the hands of the 


ordinary doctrine that the British Cabinet ought not to have negotiated 
with the ambassador of a retiring administration, and even added that 
“he thought once or twice of calling Mr. Thornton’s attention to this, 


but came to the conclusion that he had no right to do it.” Ifa per- 


have a chance of doing herself fresh honor by sending him back to the | 


Senate for another term. 


Secretary Rawlins had for some years been in such a condition of | 


health that only by the most careful attention could he hope to live 
from month to month; and for a long time he had habituated himself 
to the thought of dying suddenly and soon. On Monday last he suc- 
cumbed, at less than forty years of age. His public career had 
not been very prominent till he reached his secretaryship—though nine 
years ago, at the age of twenty-nine, he was on the Douglas ticket as 
one of the Illinois electoral candidates, and had done his party good 
service on the stump—and little is known of his real capacities for 
statesmarnship; perhaps his “ manifest destiny” speech of last fall was 
not of great promise. His services in the army, and afterwards at the 
head of the War Department, gave sufficient proof of his abilities as 
an executive officer and an energetic man of business. Evidently he 
was an honest, brave, good-hearted man, and he seems to have had a 
marked power of attaching others to him. Grant appears to have had 
a very strong affec tion for him; but the President’s power of becoming 
attached to his friends is one of the striking traits of his character. 
One or two incidents of unusual pathos, we are sorry to say, gave a 
tinge of bitterness to General Rawlins’s last hours, His wife was not 
with him, but lying ill at Danbury, Connecticut, mourning the loss of 
her newly-born child; and he was leaving his family, as far as money 


goes, entirely destitute. The Army of the Tennessee have, however, 
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formance of this sort on the part of the Chairman of the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs of the Senate be not fit subject for comment in tlie 
newspapers, they can hardly be said to have any duties. 
gentleman in that position to a gentleman in Mr. Bright's, about « 
gentleman in Mr. Johnson's, the letter under discussion had most of 
the characteristics and many of the consequences of a state-paper of 
the first order; and it ought to have made the delivery of Mr. Sumner’s 
speech, and the uproar and alarm and loss of property which followed 
it, absolutely impossible. 





The Byron scandal may be said to constitute the leading topic of 
the day, and every morning the Atlantic Cable, as well as our own 
papers, furnishes a fresh contribution to the controversy. The Byron 
family have taken the field through their solicitors ; but the telegraphic 
report of what they say is by no means clear. The only thing certain 
about it is that they feel scandalized and outraged by the revelation, 
and consider it, amongst other things, a breach of confidence. General 
Butler has written a long and able letter to the Boston Journal, analyzing 
Mrs, Stowe’s statement from the legal point of view, and applying to it 
the rules of evidence, and, it must be admitted, makes some very ugly 
holes in it. A Southern editor declares that Mary Chaworth was 
Byron’s half-sister, and that it was she he meant when he made his 
confession. ‘The Count Joannes” writes a long letter to the Herald, 
the exact value of which, we think, is not ascertainable through purely 
human agency, owing to the Count’s mental peculiarities. One 
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thing he calls attention to which is worth notice, however, and 
that is that Lady Byron called her daughter “ Ada Augusta :” after 
whom was she named Augusta if not after Byron’s sister, “the 
partner, etc.” ? 





The state of things in Ireland grows highly interesting. The dis- 
establishment of the Church has, as was expected, been succeeded by 
a renewed, and what promises to be a very vigorous, agitation about the 
land tenures; and this agitation, we regret to say, derives a good deal 
of its power from what may be called dropping murders of landlords 
occurring all over the country, even in districts in which such murders 
have been hitherto unknown; and it has been stimulated, too, by some 


power has been hitherto rarely, if ever, practised. The worst feature 
of these murders is that there is no doubt whatever that they have 
constituted for half a century the principal, if not the only, protection 
of the tenantry against landlord oppression. A period of peace has 
almost invariably been followed by a period of wholesale ejectment ; 
then the shooting began, and the ejectments ceased. A more barbarous 
substitute for long leases it would be hard to imagine. 
denying that it was the Fenian movement which created the public 
sentiment in England which abolished the Irish Church; and we 
greatly fear it will be a continued fusillade from behind hedges which 
will bring about a reform in the land laws, and that the tenants know 
this, and are acting on their knowledge. One of the good signs of the 
crisis is that the old sermons about the rent of land being fixed by 
competition, and about the liberty of the tenant, if he does not like the 
landlord’s terms, to carry his capital and his labor elsewhere, begin to 
disappear from the English newspapers, and there are signs of acknowl- 
edgment that land is a peculiar thing, and may, and sometimes must, 
be treated peculiarly. 


There is no 








The agitation in Ireland is likely to receive powerful aid from a 
similar movement in England, where a Land Tenure Reform League 
has been founded on the ruins of the old Reform League, with Mr. J. 8. 





Mill for chairman, and Mr. Frederick Harrison, Professor Fawcett, Sir | 
John Bowring, and others of tendencies more or less revolutionary, on 
the committee. The aims of the body are of course as yet rather ill- 
defined, but they may be summed up by saying that it seeks to break 
up the great estates, and keep them broken up. There is a mistaken 
notion prevalent in this country that this can be done by abolishing 
the law of primogeniture. The law of primogeniture only operates in 
cases of intestacy, and might be abolished without producing the 
slightest perceptible change in the distribution of landed property in 
a thousand years. The law of entail, moreover, differs from that in 
this State simply in permitting a settlement in favor of one person not 
in being, and would do but little towards tying estates up if it were 
not for the strong family feeling in favor of tying them up. The 
whole structure of English society, in fact, rests on the devotion of 
the individual members of the family to the maintenance of the family 
position; and as long as eldest sons are ready to join their fathers in 
re-settling estates from generation to generation, the great estates will 
hold together. So that absolutely prohibitory legislation will be 
necessary to make a change—that is, legislation somewhat in the 
direction of that of France, making the division of landed estates 
equally among children compulsory. This would involve an amount 
of interference with “the rights of property” such as has never before 
been attempted in England—indeed, a social revolution; and yet we 
have no doubt it is coming. The competition amongst the new men, 
who have made fortunes in commerce, for the political and social 
honors which accompany landholding, is making the present system 
intolerable, 








The Episcopal clergy in Ireland, after having said a good many 
foolish things during the passage of the Disestablishment Bill, appear 
to be accepting their novel situation with a good grace. The arch- 
bishops, of whom there are two, about the nature of whose duties there | 
seems to prevail the same painful uncertainty as about the duties of | 
“rural deans”—probably the most mysterious body of functionaries of | 


| 


modern times—have called a synod to“organize the Church on its new | 


ation. 


| 





| spread of European ideas. 
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basis of freedom, and display a marked desire to place the laity on a 
footing of perfect equality in Church councils. We fear the laity wil 
make a terribly small show in the new organization. Those who tggge 
much interest in the Church were interested in it mainly as a political 
institution. Tts political character being gone, we venture to say it 
will have less to show in the shape of religious life and feeling than 
any body of Christians in existence. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Emperor's condition is more 
serious than the official journals in Paris represent. The Empress’s 
journey to the East, for which tremendous preparations had been 


se : LES : : ‘ " _ | made, has been postponed, and she has hurried back when as far on 
very cruel evictions in a district in which this species of abuse of | 


her way as Corsica. Moreover, Nelaton, the Paris surgeon, who now 
occupies the position of a last resource to all the wealthy and dis 
tinguished people of the Continent, has been called in in consultation ; 
and although it is every day announced that his Majesty's indisposition 
is not serious, and that he will “soon be about again,” somehow he does 
The Bourse in the meanwhile is sensitive to the last de 
The prevailing anxiety 


not get about. 
gree, and ready for a panic of the first order. 
is increased by the recent death of Marshal Niel, who was, perhaps, the 
one man in France who could be relied on to carry the Empire through 
such a crisis as the decease of its founder. Still the amnesty, as our 
correspondent has pointed out, has done a good deal to strengthen it, 


Mr. Grant Duff made the (East) Indian financial statement in the 
House of Commons last month, and it contains some interesting features, 
The total revenue of the empire amounted last year to $242,672,060 
(gold), counting the pound sterling roughly as five dollars—in other 
words, a larger revenue than from any country in the world except Eng 
land herself, the United States, France, and Russia, The two largest items 
in the receipts are about $100,000,000 from the land tax and 
$45,000,000 from opium, the latter drawn partly from opium grown 
under Government superintendence, and sold on Government account, 
and partly from a transit duty on opium raised in the Northwest Pro- 
vinces and exported from Bombay. Mr. Grant Duff, speaking of this 
last item, says naively that “nobody can feel happy about it,” which is 
quite comprehensible; but his reason is that it is exposed to three 
dangers—one, that the Chinese may learn to do without it ; another, that 
an effective competition in the Chinese markets may spring up from 
other countries; and the third, that there may be such improvements 
effected in the manufacture in China itself as may make it independent 
of the Indian supply. Of the first of these Mr. Grant Duff says he has 
no fear—although hostility to the poppy was one of the strange charac- 
teristics of the Taeping rebellion—owing to the enormous size of the 
country, which prevents any movement, in the present state of inter- 
communication, from being general. In fact, he thinks the opening of 
Western China will increase the traffic. 
counts of a great empire, meet with a more repulsive calculation; and 
that a man of Mr. Grant Duff's character could make it so calmly is 


One does not often, in the ae 


one of the puzzies of Indian, if not of English, politics. 


The Indian expenditure is a more agreeable subject of study than 
the revenue, The debt is about $470,000,000, on which the interest is 
4} per cent.; in 1800, it was 84. More than a fourth of the reve- 
nue goes to the army, which, nevertheless, in proportion to the popu. 
lation, is not large; less than one-forty-eighth goes to education ; one- 
nineteenth goes to the administration of justice; about the same to the 
police force; but one-eighth went for public improvements—canals, 
roads, railroads, and irrigation, The railroads are gradually opening 
up every part of the country, and will speedily make the great famines 
impossible; a larger and larger number of natives are every year 
entering the learned professions, and taking part in the administration 
of justice; and caste is slowly but steadily going down before the 
One of the curious duties which Mr, Maine 
has lately been called on to perform is to legislate for the proper dispo- 
sition of European “ tramps” or “ loafers,’ mostly discharged soldiers 
and convicts from Australia, who now ramble about the interior, 
living by their wits, and bringing scandal on the European, to say 
nothing of the Christian, name, 








THE REPUBLICAN MINORITY. 


In many of the States there is to be found at present a Republican 
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eMinority, discontented with one or more of the principles with which 
its party has identified itself. In one you will find Republicans who 
are aggrieved at the control obtained over nominations and legislation 
by the eight-hour men; in another, a minority is disgusted with the 
identification of the party with that of the prohibitionists; in a third, 
perhaps we might say in all, a small but constantly increasing number 
of men heretofore connected with the dominant party are filled with a 
profound dissatisfaction with the principles which govern the distribu- 
tion of offices. And although, in almost all cases, an astute reasoner 
might find plenty of ground for saying that the identification com- 
plained of was in no respect essential; that the true Republican party 
was just what it always had been—the party of equal rights—never- 
theless, such argument has very little effect in the face of the visible 
fact that the dominant organization does at every critical period full 
more or less into the hands of some subsidiary, local, temporary “ring.” 
Historical arguments to show that prohibition, or the eight-hour move- 
ment, or the spoils system have no connection with the principles of 
republicanism, are of little avail in the eyes of those who see all the 
“rotating” done by Republican officials, all the eight-hour laws and 
“anti-dramshop ” laws passed by Republican legislatures and approved 
by Republican governors, In this State, the Tvriiune considers the 
dominant party so tainted by the intimate connection of its Legislature 
with the “corruptionists,” that it advises Republican voters to elect 
honest Democrats rather than dishonest members of their own party. 
Could a stronger proof be found of the dangers which a party incurs 
from evil communications than this? It is not that the Tribune sup- 
poses a Democratic Legislature would be one whit more honest, as a 
general thing, than a Republican ; we have its own words for that ; but 
it feels that the simultaneous spectacle of continual corruption and 
continual Republican triumph induces, after a time, an idea in the 
popular mind that there is some necessary connection between Repub- 
licanism and corruption. 

. The delicate question arises, and comes into greater and greater 
prominence with every new election, what this minority of which we 
speak, discontented as it is with the new-fangled principles introduced 
py meddling strangers, but firmly devoted to their original tenets, are to 
do. They have, of course, the choice between three distinct lines of 
action—they may go over to the Democrats, they may scratch their 
own ticket, or they may decline altogether to vote. Which of these 
are they to do? (We leave out of view a fourth course—the organiza- 
tion of a new party; because this involves considerations out of place 
here.) Of the three modes of expressing discontent which we have 
mentioned, the third is certainly the simplest and most pleasing to the 
carnal mind. It involves no exertion, physical or mental; it is emi- 
nently gentlemanly, and peculiarly productive of a calm self-satisfac- 
tion. We have always observed that voters who stay at home and take 
no part in the contest, on the ground that the result is all cut and dried 
beforehand, invariably regard those of their fellow-citizens who go to 
the polls and bear the heat and burden of the day asa set of blind 
enthusiasts, whose devotion to the duties of citizenship is incomprehen- 
sible, and, according to the temperament of the observer, melancholy 
or laughable. Indeed, these posés recluses appear to look upon politi- 
cal life very much as the monks and hermits of the Middle Ages 
looked upon civil pursuits—as something which the good man had 
better keep his hands and eyes as far from as possible; as something 
necessarily evil. But for those who wish, as the minority which we 
have in mind wish, to do something more than nurse their discontent, the 
political monastic system has one cardinal disadvantage—that it has no 
visible result. A few thousand votes cast fora particular candidate, or 
for twenty different candidates, are seen and counted ; but a few thou- 
sand not cast at all produce no effect on anybody’s mind. The public 
does not notice that any one stayed at home—votes always vary by a 
few thousand at each election; and the consequence is that the non- 
voters are quietly ignored. Indeed, the plan of staying at home is 

hardly worthy serious consideration. 

Shall the discontented, then, vote the Democratic ticket? For 

example, in Massachusetts, shall the Republican who disapproves of 
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the intimate association of the Prohibitionists with the majority change 
his vote altogether and cast it for Mr. Adams? This course has the 
evident merit of effectiveness. If a sufficient number go oyer. the 
Democrats may carry the day, and then prohibition will for the tiny. 
cease. The minority will have accomplished its object. But to litt}. 
purpose. They will have defeated a section of their own party to 
whom they were opposed, but they will have done it at the expense of 
the victory of enemies to whom their opposition was much more 
deadly. It may be asked, indeed, whether one has any right to ex. 
press his discontent with men who advocate principles he considers 
pernicious, by voting for men whose principles he considers more fp. 
damentally and thoroughly evil. A Pennsylvanian may show hjs 
feeling about Grant’s bad appointments by voting for Asa Packer, }y; 
it may well be doubted whether he does not vote at the same time jp 
favor of repudiation. An Ohio voter who, for the same reason, casts 
his vote for Pendleton, feels grave doubts on the same point. It cap. 
not be disputed that whatever faults the dominant party may haye. 
the Democracy is much worse, or that he who votes for the latter jn 
order to correct the faults of the former chooses a weapon which is 
dangerous to him who wields it as it is to his enemy. We would not 
for a moment make use of the common rant about “treachery,” 
Treachery to party is the very life and soul of political improvement— 
all new and progressive parties being made up of traitors and “ desert- 
ers” from older camps; as, for instance, the Republican organization 
itself, which is nothing else than a collection of unfaithful Whigs, 
Democrats, and Free-Soilers, who thought that their country demanded 
something more of them than loyalty to a dead past. It is always a 
practical question with which party one should vote, not a problem to 
be settled by abstract considerations; and, of course, if any one thinks 
that on the whole he can serve more good ends by going over for tlic 
nonce to the Democracy than by staying in his own lines, by all means 
let him do it. We cannot ourselves see our way to this conclusion, 
To our minds, the old-fashioned practice of scratching furnishes, as 
we have often had occasion to say, the simplest and best solution of 
the difficulties of the present question. By scratching your ticket, you 
give unquestionable evidence to the eyes and mind of every inspector 
of the vote that for some reason or other you were dissatisfied wiih 
both parties. Your conduct immediately excites attention. It means 
something. If you had done nothing more than vote the Democratic 
ticket, this would have attracted comparatively little notice. It gvould 
have meant that you were satisfied with that party, and the leaders, 
after loudly proclaiming the fact, would have gone home contented 
with themselves and the new accession to their ranks. It would never 
occur to them for an instant to make an alteration in the party creed 
for the benefit of the new-comers. It would, indeed, be foolish to do 
so; for how could they tell whether their action would not drive out 
as many old adherents as it attracted new? On the other hand, if a 
large scattering vote is cast, there can be no doubt as to the proper 
interpretation of it. It means that there is a considerable body of 
voters discontented with both parties, who may, by discreet measures, 
be drawn to the ranks of one or the other. There is a direct stimulus 
to improvement on the part of the managers. They must look about 
them and see in what they have been erring, what it is that these 
outsiders wish, where their platform is rotten, and where new planks 
are needed. If the thousands of Republican voters in Massachusetts 
who are dissatisfied with prohibition, if the thousands in Pennsyl- 
vania discontented with protection, scratch their ticket, the fact cannot 
fail to make the leaders pause and consider, If they vent their rage 
in casting their votes for the Democrats or in staying at home, tlicy 
will in all probability find themselves in a much worse plight than 
they have yet thought possible. In those States in which the experi- 
ment of going over to the enemy has been tried, the results accom- 
plished have been very small. For example, in Virginia, the discon- 
tented minority threw themselves into the arms of the Democracy, 
and, after beating their adversaries, are sadly puzzled at finding their 
principles confounded with those of their new allies. The triumph 
of Senter in Tennessee, which was partly accomplished by dissatisfied 
Republicans, is a very fortunate thing for Senter, but do the Republi- 
cans find their account in it? The Democrats welcome the new 
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accessions to their ranks, but they modify no principles for them. 
Such Mississippi Republicans as vote for Judge Dent will do no good 
by it, and a year hence they will find themselves surrounded with the 
came difficulties which compass them now. In Massachusetts, such 
Republicans as vote for Adams will find, if he is elected, that they 
have cast their votes for a Democrat. We advise them all to seratch, 
and the day of their scratching will long be remembered. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 

Tne amount of declamation which the arrival of the last news from 
China has called forth has enveloped the subject in so much fog that 
it may be well to make one more attempt to place it before the public 
in its true light. We gave in substance in our last issue the opinions 
entertained by an American resident in China, who has in our columns 
been one of the warmest and, we may say without vanity, one of the 
most effective defenders, both in American and foreign eyes, the Bur- 
lingame mission has had. He has come to the conclusion, on a calm and 
lengthened scrutiny of the facts, that the Chinese Government did not 
mean by sending out the Burlingame mission what he believed it to 
mean, and that Mr. Ross Browne was substantially correct in the account 
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make a beginning at once; and Prince Kung appears to have told him 
If it was Mr. 
Browne only that was dissatisfied with his highness, we should pause 


that it was none of his business, or words to that effect. 


as one usually does when one hears of a dispute between two indi 
viduals—a good while before making up our mind which was right, 
But then the American residents ail agree with Mr. Browne, and do 
believe that Mr. Burlingame has been deceived; and they being a 
highly intelligent and respectable body of men, and having, moreover, 


| the deepest personal interest in our relations with China, their opinions 
| are entitled to careful consideration. 


| they say, and not to abuse them. 


| Chinese policy ovght to be. 


given by him of the actual and prospective state of Chinese relations | 
g ) 


with Christendom in his recent correspondence with American and British 
residents, and that the first use the Imperial authorities intend to make 
of our recognition of their equality is not to take part in what we call 
progress, but to use whatever concessions we make to them in the 
treaty to repel all interference whatever, advisory or other, in their in- 
ternal affairs, and to resist all progress. 

Now, this may or may not be a correct view of the case; but it is 
the view of the American merchants on the spot—that is, of the only 
body of Americans who know anything about China, or who are com- 
petent to form an opinion on Chinese polities worth listening to for five 
minutes. The best proof that it is a weighty opinion is found in the 
fact that no answer has been made to it beyond vulgar abuse. Mr. 
Ross Browne was not perhaps the person whom tliose who care most 
for the interests of the United States in China would have selected to 
succeed Mr. Burlingame; but then his claims to the place, as far as 
antecedents and character go, were better than those of nine-tenths of 
the persons appointed to important missions are to theirs. There is 
something ludicrous in hearing it alleged against him as an accusation 
that he was a mere literary man and traveller, in quarters from which 
men who can barely read, and have hardly ever left the county in which 
they were born, every day draw hearty support for places in the diplo- 
matic service of hardly less consequence than the Chinese mission, and 
particularly from gentlemen who “respect and esteem” Daniel E. 
Sickles. It is undeniable that his mode of speaking of the Chinese 
Government, to which he was accredited, was exceedingly ill-judged, 
and the indiscretion was aggravated by the fact that he was address- 
ing it not to his own countrymen only, but to foreigners. But then 
those who have never uttered one word in favor of providing us with a 
brained diplomatic service are hardly the persons to hold up their 
hands in horror when our improvised representatives abroad deliver 
stump speeches during their term of office. We know nothing 
of Mr. Browne except as an author, but have never heard any- 
thing to his discredit as a man, and, judging from his letter to the 
foreign residents in China, are satisfied that, whether he understands 
Chinese affairs or not, he is undoubtedly an able man. But there is 
nothing known of him by anybody which can make the charge brought 
against him by a portion of the press on seeing this letter—that he was 
bribed by the English and French to betray his own country and frus- 
trate its policy, or the more recent one, that his dissatisfaction with the 
Chinese Government was due to his being the agent of disappointed 
railroad contractors eager for work—anything but discreditable to 
American journalism. 

We think it not at all unlikely that Mr. Browne has been very in- 
discreet too in his mode of testing Prince Kung’s intentions. Very likely 
he thought it his business, and it fell in with his temperament and 
raining, to request that functionary to hurry up” with his improve- 
ments, and to let him know that when anybody gives us to understand 
that he is going to “ progress,” we expect him to be “lively,” and 


| 
| 


It must be borne in mind that the whole value of Mr. Burlingame’s 
treaty depends on the intention of the Chinese authorities in sending 
him out. The question before the world is simply, What did the 
embassy mean? Ever since Mr, Burlingame came away, the persons 
likely to be most seriously affected by his negotiations have been care- 
fully watching the signs of the times in Pekin; and if they see room to 
doubt the result of Mr. Burlingame’s work, it is our duty to heed what 
It is ridiculous to ask us to accept, 
instead of their testimony, the views of New York editors of what our 
Nobody will regret to learn for certain 
that Mr. Burlingame’s mission has been a failure more than we. We 
hailed it with delight; and we believe that, if it really fails, the con- 
tinuance of the policy of outside pressure and interference will eventuate 
in breaking up the empire, and reducing its vast territory and its 
enormous population to a state of awful anarchy 
world has not seen since Rome fell. 


such anarchy as the 
We are not yet convinced that it 
We have on the 
other side now only the evidence of Mr, Burlingame himself, who of 


has failed, but the testimony against it is strong. 


course is as liable to be deceived as anybody else. 

To enable the reader to judge all the better what has actually been 
acquired or conceded by the treaty which was not already accorded 
by the treatics of 1846 and 1860, we may mention that there are 
really only three new stipulations in the Burlingame treaty—one 
which declares that the Emperor of China reserves his right of 


| eminent domain over the lands and waters granted to the United 





| this admission, poor China is no better off than ever. 


States for trade or other purposes, and that no power at war with the 
United States shall be at liberty “to attack citizens of the United 
States or their property within the said lands or waters; another, that 
the Chinese Government shall have liberty to appoint consuls at the 
ports of the United States; and the third, that the citizens of each state 
shall be at liberty to emigrate freely to the other. Everything else in the 
surlingame treaty—that is, the right of reciprocal travel or sojourn, 
and the right of access to the educational institutions of each country 
by the citizens of the other—has been already provided for in the 
former treaties, either expressly or under the most-favored-nation 
clause. This will no doubt astonish many people, but it is literally true, 
Art. VIII. of the new treaty—which is, perhaps, the most important 
one—repudiates on behalf of the United States all right of interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of China on any subject, and particularly 
“in regard to the construction of railroads, telegraphs, or other 
material internal improvements,” and concedes to the Emperor “ the 
right of deciding the time, and manner, and circumstances of intro- 
ducing such improvements within his dominions;” agrees that “if at 
any time he should determine to set on foot such internal improve- 
ments,” and should ask the United States “or any other Western 
power for facilities to carry out that policy,” the United States 
“should designate and authorize suitable engineers to be employed 
by the Chinese Government,” at a suitable rate of pay. 
the United States has never dictated to China about her internal 
affairs, and has never attempted to force her to make railroads or tele- 
graphs sooner than she wished, and as no human being here ever 
dreamed of such a thing, the only value of this article lies in the fact 
that it is an expression of our good-will and an adraission that China 
is our equal. 


As, however, 


But, then, as long as France and England do not make 
The United 
States has never bullied her, while France and England have, and, 
apparently, will continue to do so in spite of our treaty, unless Mr, 
Burlingame succeeds, as we hope he will, in making similar ones with 
them. 
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It is, therefore, the sending of the embassy, and not the treaty itself, 
that was of special importance. As we remarked in February, 1868, 
“the Chinese could not hope to combat (Western) prejudices against 
them, or prove that they were really anxious to reap the advantages 
and assume the responsibilities of intercourse with civilized peoples, so 
long as they refused to use their privilege of being represented at the 
courts of treaty powers.” To send such an embassy was to abandon 
for ever “their old pretensions that China had nothing to ask from the 
outside world, the nations of which were tributaries of their Emperor ;” 
and we said the despatch of the embassy had, “therefore, a deep 
political significance,” and added that the choice of Mr. Burlingame 
for it was in every way fortunate. What concerns us now to know, 
therefore, is not what we have gained or what China has gained by 
the treaty, for neither has gained anything positive or palpable, but 
did the embassy mean what it was supposed to mean, or was it a mere 
Of course, neither the 


attempt to throw dust in Western eyes? 
American residents in China nor Mr. Ross Browne can yet answer 
this question with certainty. We shall only get the answer to it by 
seciuy how the Chinese now behave. 
on the spot counts for a good deal. 


: = : 

Tne Conference held in this State, of which we made brief mention 
last week, on the condition of the prisons, brought out some facts 
worth everybody’s attention. The discipline of the prisons has 
been long known be very bad, and it has been 


to equally 


But the testimony of observers | 
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well known that the causes were the character of the officers and the 
contract system. The plan of appointing prison functionaries 
solely for political services, and changing them every time the Goy- 
ernor was changed and indeed oftener, at last resulted in a state of 
things which there is no use in trying to describe in a newspaper arti- 
cle. Anybody who wants to familiarize himself would do well to 
read the last report of the Prison Association; but some notion of it 
may be given by mentioning that the assertion recently made by a 
competent observer, that the character of the prisoners in many of the 
prisons was, on the whole, rather better than that of their keepers, 
would seem to be very nearly correct. How little conscience the politi- 
cal class has in the matter may be inferred from the fact—for fact it 
is—that a high prison official was not long ago re-nominated by accla- 
mation by a Republican eaucus in this State after proof, which there 
was no gainsaying, had been submitted to them of his having used a 
jail as an assignation-house during his previous term. Hearing what 
was going on, he had put forward his “soundness on the main ques- 
tion,” and, having services in the army to show, carried everything 
before him. Incidents like this wear very much the look of being “a 
negation of God”—the term happily applied to King Bomba’s ad- 
ministration at Napies in his latter days. 

Now, to commit the power of torturing large numbers of their fellow- 
creatures by the shower-bath and otherwise to men of this stamp—men 
not only absolutely ignorant of everything relating to prison discipline, 
but ignorant themselves of the restraints of steady industry; the waifs 
and strays who, unable to make an honest livelihood in any of the 
ordinary callings of a busy country, had betaken themselves to the 
lower walks of party politics, as to gambling, mock auctions, and lot- 
tery dealing—was undoubtedly a shocking thing. Public opinion, as 
Even if it had 
not been opposed to all punishments of the class we have mentioned, 


Governor Hoffman said, was outraged by the result. 


the use of them by such hands would have excited natural indigna- 
tion. Think of a ward politician—one of the bullies who “ puts things 
through” at a Democratic and, we may add, a Republican primary 
meeting—being armed with the power of torturing hundreds of men 





within an inch of their lives, and being charged with the duty of 
representing the offended majesty of the law to criminals largely com- 
posed of his own old friends and boon companions, if not “ pals.” The 


prison revelations of course shocked the people, and the people de- 
manded a change. 

A chance was thus afforded of making something like a thorough 
reform in the prisons, The evils of their condition were well known. 
Moreover, the science of the reformation of criminals has received 
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| within a few years important additions, which have in mest States of 


the Union obtained little or no recognition, although in Europe, ang 
in one or two States here, they are revolutionizing prison management. 
It has been ascertained by actual experiment that there is enough of 
what is good in human nature, enough of self-respect, of gratitude fo, 
kindness and confidence, of appreciation of honest courses, of a desire 
to walk in the straight way, left in the vilest inmates of the jail to 
afford a fair chance of their moral resuscitation, and of keeping order 
with but rare recourse to punishment at all. Under what is known as 
the Irish System—from its having been invented and first applied jy 
Ireland—the self-respect and good faith of criminals have been so far 
strengthened by kind and judicious treatment that it has been found 
possible to liberate them in large numbers long before the expiration 
of their terms of sentence, and give them another chance of resuming 
an honorable place in society, without subjecting them to other re- 
straint than a slight police surveillance. 

So now in Massachusetts Warden Haynes has demonstrated the 
expediency of relieving the prisoners from many of the more odious 
incidents of their condition, such as the wearing of the prison dress, 
and the possibility of maintaining discipline, and doing something to 
restore habits of self-restraint, by putting it in the convict’s power to 
shorten his term of imprisonment by good conduct, or lengthen it | 
bad conduct. We are witnessing, in short, in all civilized countries 
the application to criminals of the great principle of which the French 

fevolution introduced the application in the conduct of armies—that 
there is more to be got out of men by love than by fearthat the 
highest exertions of the will are never called forth except by appeals 
to men’s honor and self-respect, and giving them credit for the nobler 
as well as the baser passions. The day when the French conscripts 
charged over the slope at Jemappes, chanting the Marseillaise, ani 
driving the stick-disciplined Austrians before them, was a great day for 
humanity. 

But the application of this new principle requires, of course, the 
trained hands of conscientious men. The management of all men is 
difficult; the management of convicts peculiarly difficult. There is 
no harder work—work requiring more judgment, self-control, know!- 
edge of human nature, and sense of responsibility—than the work of 
making criminals behave like rational beings. There is no office in a 
civilized state for which persons ought to be selected with greater 
care. We have amongst us plenty of men who are fit for its duties; 
who have made them the subject of reverent and enthusiastic study; 
who know all that has been accomplished here and elsewhere in mak- 
ing prisons something better than scenes of torture; but, except in 
Massachusetts, they have little to do with our prisons except to write 
essays about them or visit them at their own expense. Public opinion 
is shocked when it hears of the use of the shower-bath, or the cat, or 
the gag, and demands their abolition; but it does not demand com 
plete reform—the cessation, for instance, of the practice of committing 
those who are convicts to the custody of those who would be convicts 
if they got their due. So the Legislature abolishes the shower-bath 
and the other more violent modes of punishment without any enquiry 
and without providing any substitute, and the result is that the poli- 
ticians are left face to face with their victims, and defenceless; in 
other words, cruelty and tyranny are succeeded by anarchy. Thicir 
lives, the wardens say, are now in danger—which is perhaps true; 
but this is by no means the worst of the situation. The worst of it is 
that the convicts feel that they have got the people at their back, not 
simply in resistance to abuses of authority, but to all authority; and 
we have murders, escapes, attempts at escape, mutinies, and disorders 
of all sorts nearly every week. Yet the very same trouble it took to 
pass the act abolishing the shower-bath would have carried the Legis- 


lature to the root of the evil, by prescribing the qualifications of 


prison officers, and making their tenure of office permanent. 

It is to be observed, however, that in almost every direction in which 
much attention is given to prison reform, there is a disposition to confine 
punishment to one object—the reclamation of the criminal. A century 
ago, society thought of nothing in its criminal jurisprudence beyond 
striking terror into evil-doers, It then began to be fully recognized that 
in the infliction of penalties the reformation of the convict should be kept 
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as steadily and prominently in view as the frightening of the wicked a 
large. We are now apparently, partly under the influence of 
the great growth of philanthropic feeling and partly under that 
of the new physiological view of moral responsibility, 
into a new stage in which warning is practically dropping out 


passing 
of sight as one of the objects of punishment. It is easy to ima- 
gine a state of things in jails which, while exercising a very good 
influence on criminals, would have no terrors whatever for what may be 
called the criminal class, which is certainly not one whit less hardened 
and audacious now than ever it was. One can readily see, for instance, 
how prison discipline—deprived of all its harsher and more forbidding 
features, with few sanctions but moral suasion, no harsh punishments, 
few restraints within the walls, and plenty of opportunities for enjoy- 
ment—might exercise a most humanizing and refining influence on 
many of “ Reddy the Blacksmith’s” friends within the walls, while to 
Reddy himself, in the world without, it would simply furnish food for 
merriment, and would satisfy him that the only remaining restraint on 
his passions and appetites was gone. What the general effect of the 
new system on criminal statistics will be, we shall of course not know 
for a long time to come. 


ROYAL PRETENDERS, 

Tue romantic charm which used to attach to a “Pretender” in the 
good old days before the French Revolution, has almost vanished out 
of men’s minds with many another picturesque allusion. In the days 
when it was a part of religion to believe that nations came into the 
world saddled and bridled and kings booted and spurred to ride 
them, the idea of a poor discrowned king robbed of his rightful estate 
and sent wandering and out at elbows about the world by his rebel- 
lious subjects, really caused a genuine sympathy in the breasts of many 
worthy persons. And we think a little of the old leaven is still left Pa 
the minds of reading people as to such of the tribe as had the luck to 
live long enough ago. One can hardly help feeling a degree of kind- 
ness (though a sneaking one) for the poor Old Pretender, James III., 
the Chevalier de St. George, or whatever title best pleased his ear; 
though he was but a stupid, tipsy, besotted old creature, which one 
would in vain try to conjure up for his half-sister, Brandy Nan, or for 
cither of the Georges, first and second of the name, who reigned over 
England with bad English and worse morals on the throne to which he 
was laying claim all his lifetime. And Walter Scott and the Jacobite 
songs have thrown a glamour about the image of Charles III., better 
known as Charles Edward or the Young Pretender, such as no genius 
could bestow on the red face, lobster eyes, and bob-wig of Farmer 
George ; though he was intemperately sober, and possessed 


“That household virtue, most uncommon, 
Of constancy to a bad, ugly woman,” 


while Charles Edward used to get drunk and beat his wife. And there 
is something not unpicturesque in the thought of the Cardinal of York, 


the last of the Stuart line, striking that medal, one of the rarities of | 


collections, to put on record his claim to the throne of Eng- 
land, as Henry IX., when he was supported ail the while by the 
charity of the Elector of Hanover, better known as George III. 

But since the French Revolution played the deuce with so many 
old superstitions, the many-headed monster has grown impatient of its 
divinely ordained riders, and turned restive, and thrown them over its 
head into the dirt oftener than it used to do. A larger party of dis- 
carded majesties might now be collected than that which Candide 
dined with at Venice, of which Theodore, King of Corsica, was one, 
who had not money enough to pay his scot, and for whom his royal 
companions made up a purse to buy him some shirts. The excellent 
Ferdinand, Count Fathom, afterwards attended his levee in the Mar- 
shalsea Prison, of which he was the Father, like the late Mr. Dorrit, 
where he found him sitting under the tester of a truckle-bed fora 
canopy, and crowned with a cotton nightcap. Let us sec. There 
might be the Comte de Chambord and the Comte de Paris to sit at the 
head and foot of the table. For, though blood-relations, they are pro- 


bably no fonder of one another than blood-relations, each claiming a 
large estate, usually are, and it might be well to put the length of the 
Then there is his Majesty Francis II. of Naples, 


table between them 
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| to amuch wider inheritance than that paltry duchy. 
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surnamed Bombalino, as the worthy son of old Bomba, who commis- 
The Grand Duke of 


Tuscany, Ferdinand IV., with Robert, Duke of Parma, and Francis \ 


sions brigands whom the Holy Father blesses. 


; of Modena, might well accompany him, since they all were sent pack 
J q | 


This last-named animal, who bas 
tinadoed men and whipped women, who bought the harvests of lis 
duchy at his own price and retailed them at his own price too, who 
would order his subjects to sell him their property for half its value, 
and, if they refused, took it without paying them anything, who 
carried off with him not only the treasury of the duchy, and the pic 
tures, coins, manuscripts, and the very silver handles of the doors of 
the palace, but eighty wretched prisoners whom he had rotting in the 
fortress of Reggio,—this precious potentate may legitimately pretend 
For he is the legi 
timate heir to the crown of Great Britain and Ireland by the common 
law of England, as the lineal representative of Henrietta, the daughter 


| of Charles I. and wife of the Duke of Orleans, brother to Louis XIV 





| of its depths that shall beckon him to the throne. 


| 


| the Lion of the North and the Bulwark of the Protestant 


and ancestor of the present house of Orleans, by his second marriage. 
On the death of the Cardinal of York, the strict title reverted to the 
representative of Henrietta of England, who, at the present time, we 


are sorry to say, is this detestable and despicable princeling we have 


just described. 


But we must take breath, and begin a new paragraph. We sup 
pose the poor old, half-idiotic Emperor Ferdinand of Austria would 
hardly be admitted to the party we are imagining, since he abdicated 
the throne in 1848, and does not come within the category of the pre 
tenders. But George V., the blind King of Hanover, most distinctly 
does, for he pretends no less resolutely than hopelessly, and really seems 
to have inspired his subjects with something of the old spirit of loyalty. 
Frederic William, Elector of Hesse, grandson of the paternal prince 
who sold his subjects to George III. to have their throats cut in 
America, would properly make one of the company, since the King of 
Prussia has repeated, even more emphatically, the declaration of 
Napoleon some sixty years since, “/a Hesse neviste plus.’ So would 
Colonel Gustafson, the rightful heir of the great Gustavus of Sweden, 
Faith, as 
When we last heard of him 


he was a simple colonel of dragoons in the Austrian service, while his 


Major Dalgetty was fond of styling him. 


rival, the grandson of Bernadotte, the common soldier and his wife 
the wine-merchant’s daughter, is firmly established on his hereditary 
Dom Miguel of Portugal 
with his little niece Maria da Gloria, and which she received partly 
he has leit 
behind him a son, now about sixteen years old, who has precisely the 
same claim to the crown of Portugal that the Duke of Madrid (of 


throne, who contested the crown so savagely 


by the grace of God and partly of Sir Charles Napier 


whom presently) has to that of Spain; the pretensions of the present 
King of Portugal, as of the late Queen of Spain, resting on the dis- 
puted right of Dom Pedro in the one case, and of Ferdinand VII. in 
the other, to annul the ancient Salic law in favor of their daughters— 


| a recognition of Women’s Rights not likely to be accepted by the 


mere men who were thus set aside. We do not at this moment reco! 
lect any other suitable guest for such a goodly fellowship, unless it 
We suppose that Prince Murat, who pro 
bably may sometimes cast a sheep’s-eye towards Naples, and his Im 
perial Highness, Prince Iturbide, whom poor Max ordained for his 
successor, failing heirs of his own body, but who is not likely to be 
very swift in claiming it, would be relegated to the side-table at bi 


were King Otho of Greece. 


if allowed to come into the room at all. 

The only pretender in activity at present, as we hardly need say, is 
the Duke of Madrid, or Charles VIL., as he styles himself, who is doing 
his best to make the political cauldron of Spain boil and bubble more 
diabolically than is its wont, in hopes that a spirit may be evoked out 
According to the 
ancient laws of the kingdom, he is the rightful heir— his father, Don 
John, having renounced his right—as his uncle, the Count de Monte 
molin, and his grandfather, Don Carlos, were before him. Ie is barely 
twenty-one, and is described as a grave youth, of intense bigotry and 


| cordial hatred of modern ideas, well adapted to excite the enthusiasm 


' of the priests and the priest-led peasantry 


Dynastically and personally 
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allowed that his branch of the House of Bour 
The treacherous tyrant, Ferdinand VIL, 
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considered, it must be 
bon has had hard measure, 


having had no children by his two first marriages, his brother, Don 
Carlos, had every reason to hope that in due time he would succeed to 
the throne as Charles V. But in 1831 
relation (we believe she was his niece), the notorious Christina, of 


Ferdinand married his near 


Naples, sister of old Bomba; and after this marriage the late Queen 
and her sister, the Duchess of Montpensier, were born, respectively in 
1832 and 


question, 


1833. Whether they were born ef it may be hardly a 
The intimacy of the Queen with Mufioz, now her hus- 
little doubt as to their real 


band and Duke of Rianzanares, left 


paternity. Had one of these been a son, his succession would probably 
have been submitted to without question, if not without grumbling. 
But when the King, just before his death in 1833, revoked the old 
Salic law, and settled the succession on his dubious daughters, it is 
not strange that Don Carlos should have plunged Spain in the long 
war of succession for the recovery of what was his right by all the 
rules of the legitimate descent of crowns. And now that the Mufioz 
dynasty has been kicked out of Spain, it is natural enough that the 
think that the tide is at the flood which 


lawful heir should is to 


bear him on to fortune. And it is by no means impossible that in the 
stormy effervescence and ebullition of the political waters he may yet 
come to the surface. That he should stay there, and not be again 
swallowed up and swept once more to foreign shores, is even less pro- 
bable than this possibility. 

The French Revolution, as we have said, laid the axe at the very 
root of the hedge of divinity that used to be the defence and guard of 
kings. Nations now demand of their kings a reason for their existence 
other than that they are sprung from the loins of former kings. The 
Age of Chivalry is past, and that of economists has taken its place. 
Kings must stand for the ideas of the present and the future, and not 
of the past, and must behave themselves accordingly, or take the con- 
sequences. If it were a possible thing that Charles VII. should have 
learnt something and forgotten nothing, and that he could mediate be- 
tween the sixteenth century and the twentieth, and bridge over the 
gulf that separates them, his restoration might be no bad solution of 
the enigma of Spanish affairs. He would satisfy the sense of loyalty 
which is still stronger perhaps in Spain than elsewhere in Europe, as 
the undoubtedly legitimate heir to the throne, and would incarnate 
the idea of monarchy in the person of a young prince. Who knows 
but Serrano may yet bring him in as Monk did Charles IT., as the best 
practicable compromise of all the complications of the situation? And 
if he could but consent to be the head of a constitutional government, 
with freedom of the press and religious toleration, he might lead the 
Spanish people from anarchy to good government, and from poverty to 
prosperity, But this on the violent presumption that he is a great 
man. None other could be sufficient for these things. And. can any 
good thing come out of the House of Bourbon? We fear that the tri- 
bulation through which Spain must pass to her political salvation has 
but begun, and that the man who is to guide her out of it has not yet 
appeared, It is not likely that in Spain, or elsewhere, the Coming 
Man will arise from among the Pretenders to Crowns, even where 
crowns are still believed to be essential elements of public welfare. 
They belong of necessity to the past, and their eyes naturally turn 
backward rather:‘than forward. The old feeling of personal loyalty on 
which their hopes mainly depend is fast dying out. Their adventures 
and their fates will serve to point the morals of historians and to 
adorn the tales of romancers, but their importance as disturbing or as 
reorganizing forces of society is daily growing less, and men will soon 
come to wonder that it ever existed. 


SUPPOSING IT TO BE TRUE. 


THE question whether, supposing Mrs. Stowe’s story about Byron to 
be true, she was justified in publishing it—on which, in all that we have 
said about it, we have only touched very lightly—has been decided by the 


press generally emphatically in the negative. Harper's Weekly, however, 





} 


takes strongly the ground that the revelation was not only permissible, | 


but in some respects a laudable contribution to literary history, and 
maintains that Byron's position makes all revelations that throw light on 
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his character desirable ; and it says, as an illustration, that if Shakespeare 
had committed a brutal murder, nothing would be gained by concealing 
it. Now, we admit that any view which Harper's Weekly and Mrs. 
Stowe unite in taking with regard to such a question as the propriety of 
Mrs. Stowe’s article is a respectable view, and entitled to respectful con. 
sideration ; but it seems to us the view they have both taken is an incom. 
plete one, in that they do not take into account the peculiar character of 
the offence with which Byron is charged. This is a delicate point to 
touch on, but it is one whieh it is impossible to avoid, if the subject is to 
be discussed at all ; and on our way of looking at it must largely depend our 
opinion of Mrs, Stowe’s article. That it might be lawful to publish bad 
things of Byron for the purpose of vindicating his wife we suppose nobody 
would deny ; but then this concession has its limits, and these limits are 
determined partly by the nature of the charge bronght against him, and 
partly by the nature of that from which it is sought to clear her. Now, 
the worst thing said of her was that she left him thoughtlessly or unne- 
cessarily or unreasonably or heartlessly, and that she was a prude; but 
then enough was known of his life and habits when she left him to make 
those charges fall very lightly ; and if they did her the least injury, they 
have been amply repelled by the forty years of noble living with which 
she has since met them, and by the growing popular detestation of Byron's 
character. In fact, by the time he died, what the world knew of him 
would have brought on her a far heavier condemnation for living with 
him than her worst enemies have ever cast on her for having left him. 
But, even if his habits outwardly were never so correct, the marriage 
relation is such that there may be a score of reasons, and good ones, why 
a couple should separate which neither of them is bound to reveal—or, at 
all events, not to the public—and about which it would be a gross im 
pertinence for the public to occupy itself; and Lord Byron's being a great 
poet placed Lady Byron under no obligation to let the world know why 
she went back to her father’s house. When a wife does this, she has a 
sufficient answer to all enquiries in the fact that she is in her father’s 
house, and remains there. That Lady Byron suffered during her 
long and admirable life in the estimation of a single human being whose 
good opinion was worth having, either through her leaving Byron or 
through her refusal to state publicly why she had left him, we have 
never seen asserted, and we do not believe. Honor, love, obedience, and 
troops of friends followed her during the forty years of her widowhood, 
and stood about her at her death-bed. In fact, we doubt if any person in 
whose fate or history the public took the slightest interest has died within 
the last century who, in his last hours, had less need of making revela- 
tions or offering explanations than she. Consequently, as it seems to us, as 
far as she was concerned, Byron’s memory might have been left as it was. 
The plea that it was necessary to expose him in order to diminish the 
influence of the Guiccioli book and his poems, we need hardly discuss; 
any publisher’s opinion on that point would settle it in half a minute. 

If we are correct in all this, of course the bringing of any charge 
against Byron was unnecessary, and in some respects undesirable ; but 
there are special reasons, drawn from the nature of the charge actually 
made, which, as it appears to us, forbade its production, unless for the 
purpose of removing some equally heavy stain on somebody else’s repu- 
tation. The circumstance that he is dead may be left out of account. One 
dead man’s memory is, from the highest point of view, no more valuable 
than that of another, and not nearly so valuable as the character of living 
persons ; and the charge against Mrs. Stowe of having played “the hyena 
rooting among the graves,” etc., is simply puerile. But the crime of 
which she accuses Byron is one against which society seeks to protect 
itself by treating it practically as a crime without a name—monstrous, 
unnatural, execrable. It is one the punishment of which is left almost 
wholly to public opinion, with which the law is unable to deal effectually ; 
and one of the most powerful of the sanctions by which society seeks to 
guard against it is the preservation of silence about it ; the relegation of 
it, like parricide amongst the early Romans, to the category of almost 
impossible things—of things which people not only do not allow them- 
selves to discuss, except in scientific circles, but which they do not allow 
to be presented to their imagination as amongst the contingencies of 
family life. No other defence against it could even be half as effectual as 
this one; and the reasons ought to be weighty indeed which induce any- 
body to weaken this defence by placing it before the world as a reasonable 


| and proper topic of literary or other discussion, and as a crime committed 


by a great genius, whose books are in every young man’s and woman's 
hands, and committed by him without forfeiting the admiration of the 


world. We need hardly say more to mark what we conceive to be the 
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distinction between it and the crime of murder, which Harper's Weekly, 
in its illustration, supposes Shakespeare to have committed ; and we pass 
over the element of time, which enters largely into all problems of this 
kind. We might ask, too, what would the world have lost if it had never 
heard this tale? What dark place in history would have remained unex- 
plored ? What human life would have been less happy; what interest 
of humanity would have suffered? Every fact is surely not valu- 
able simply because it is a fact; its bearings and relations are what 
we have to consider in estimating it. To the principal actors, too, in the 
sad drama of Byron's life, their reputation here, and the amount the 
world knows of their doings and sayings, and its opinion of them, are now 
amongst the most insignificant of considerations. They care as little 
about them as about the newest opera or the latest Paris fashion, and 
must view with sad surprise the way our pens and printing-presses and 
telegraphs are working over them; but their friends and descendants do 
care, and care a great deal. 

We must say, however, before finally quitting the subject, that 
the deep abhorrence of Mrs. Stowe’s indiscretion—to use no worse 
term—displayed by some of our contemporaries who are usually j not 
very particular what they publish themselves, and, in fact, have never 
been known thus far to refuse to publish anything for any other reason 
than that it would not pay, shows there is a large amount of latent virtue 
in the newspaper world, and that the people who profess to be shocked by 
the unbridled license of the press ought to be ashamed of themselves. It 
is, we confess, exceedingly gratifying to us, both as philosophers and 
philanthropists, to find what a large number there is of papers usually 
called “sensational ” which could not have been induced to publish Mrs. 
Stowe’s revelations for love or money. They must draw the line some- 
where, and it seems they draw it at incest. It is hard, no matter what 
theologians may say, to extinguish the love of virtue in the human soul, 
though we admit that the way Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Company are 
making money by the article is enough to kindle righteous indignation in 
the breasts of the mgst depraved lookers-on. 


THE AMNESTY—GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART. 
Panis, August 20, 1869. 

THE amnesty has taken everybody by surprise, and produced the best 
possible effect. People who were the Emperor’s intimates in early youth, 
and who have seen comparatively little of him during the last few years 
of his empire, affirm that, left to himself, this general condonation of poli- 
tical offences was precisely what was most natural to him, and precisely 
what he would have spontaneously done; only, they who know him so 
thoroughly add, “He is so utterly without all genuine will of his own, 
that it is just exactly that which comes naturally to him that he does not 
do, simpl¥ because he is overruled, and made to do the reverse by some of 
the stronger-willed individuals who surround him.” Luckily, in this 
circumstance he was overruled completely by the new Minister of the 
Council of State, M. de Chasseloup Laubat, a thorough Liberal of the 
Orleans school, and ex-Minister under Louis Philippe. M. de Chasseloup, 
being firmly backed by Prince Napoleon, carried his point; and the 
amnes:y has been granted, not only in the completest possible conditions, 
but in the most perfectly constitutional form ; it being the first act of the 
Imperial Government which bears the collective signature of the whole 
Ministry. This, in fact, replies victoriously to the question of “Cabinet or 
no Cabinet?” Here you have, not one or more ministers representing for 
a purpose, or for a period, the Emperor's own personal policy, but the 
whole Ministry honestly trying to carry out what the national will has 
imposed upon them. There is a “cabinet” in France, which has not been 
the case since the year 1851. 

The feeling created by this wise measure was really needed to counter. 
balance the gloom suddenly thrown over last Sunday’s fite by the death 
of poor Marshal Niel. He died on the eve of the very anniversary itself— 
he, the Minister of War—the man whose duty it was, under pretext of 
glory, to drain France of her gold and blood, in order, by dint of mon 
strous standing armies, to keep alive the Bonapartean prestige and perpe- 
tuate the chances of victory. Just at the hour when the hundredth anni- 
versary of the modern Attila’s birth was sought to be commemorated with 
the utmost solemnity, the French War Minister dies! Well! the man’s 
functions were an anachronism—he represented theories and creeds which 
are rapidly fading away—but the man himself is a loss: for he was up- 


right, honest, straightforward, and will not be satisfactorily replaced 
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There is one man who could far more than replace him ; but he is just the 
man who will not be called upon to do so. I allude to General Trochu, 
the author of the work entitled “ L’Armée Francaise,” 
a year and a half, went through twenty-four editions, and has done as much 
as your own great war and Prussia’s success at Kiniggriitz to modernize the 
military notions of Frenchmen touching standing armies. But Trochu is 
looked upon with suspicion and dishke by all the Emperor's entowrage, and 
it is highly improbable that (unless great fear imposed his nomination) he 
should ever be raised to any responsible situation. It is of comparatively 
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which, in less than 


little consequence who (among the traditionalists) is named War Minister; 
for, as I have more than once taken occasion to state, war is henceforth im 
possible. Baron Beust is the last—not believer in, but—dreamer of any 
thing of the kind. 
and too large-minded, and too foreseeing, not to know that France will 


His sagacious rival, M. von Bismarck, is far too clever, 


allow of no war to prevent the German races from uniting when they 
resolve to do so. However, the game of “ playing at soldiers ” willendure 
some years still; and for the requirements of that expensive and useless 
or General Fleury, the 
hero of the coup détat, or General Montauban (Count Palikao), the free 
handed hero of Pekin, will do as well one as the other. 

A great discussion has been going on about the maintenance or aboli 
tion of the Ministry of the Household and Fine Arts, and at last things 
have been left in statu quo. There isa good deal to say upon this point, 
and the proper form is certainly not yet found for the utmost degree of en- 
couragement to be afforded to art and to artistsin this country. The great 
difficulty is, as in every country, to decide between the impartial and the 
technical. If at the head of any Government institution intended to foster 
art you put a man technically educated, he has no end of preconceived 
ideas, he is full of prejudice, and (worse) he has favorites of all kinds and 
sorts—favorites theoretical and personal ; and the injustice he commits at 
every turn is quite enormous. On the other hand, if you take a man 
utterly untechnical, because you suppose he will be more likely to be 
genuinely impartial, you fall commonly into the sins of ignorance and 
omission. The two systems may be seen working together here to perfec- 
tion, and each succeeding equally ill. At the head of the arts of painting 
and sculpture has been placed M. de Niewerkerke, a most amiable, agree- 
able, pleasant man of the world; but, unluckily, a dabbler in sculpture, 
and, like most amateurs, a lover of facile and unelevated art. The harm 
done to the French pictorial arts by M. de Niewerkerke's administra- 
tion is incalculable ; the whole level of art has been vulgarized, lowered ; 
and the only artists worthy of the name during the last fifteen years are 
the few who dare render themselves conspicuous by their open hostility to 
the surintendant. Here you have the inconveniences of the technical 
functionary. 


In Marshal Vaillant, the Minister of Fine Arts and of the Emperor's 
Household, you have the finest possible example of the untechnical or im- 
partial administrator. The Marshal is utterly ignorant of anything in the 
whole domain of art, and has certainly no parti pris, no preconceived 
ideas, no favorites; besides which, he is honesty, and justice, and impar- 
tiality itself. Well, for all that, he succeeds no better than his subordinate 
of the pictorial department, and literary art is threatening to fall as low in 
France as its sisters of music and design. It may be that the “way out” 
will be found here, as elsewhere, in absolute freedom, and that the best 
way to “encourage” art will be found to be to leave it completely to the 
mercy of the public. What tends to make one believe this is the conduct 
of the great uneducated public on the days of “ les représentations gratis.” 
One of these took place as usual last Sunday at the Imperial theatres, and 
I had the curiosity to witness it. The theatre I chose was the Grand 
Opera, and the performance was that of “ Les Huguenots.” I will not at- 
tempt to describe to you the aspect of the house, though that is one of the 
most interesting spectacles that can be imagined ; but I will merely state 
what is the amount of critical sense shown. I have numberless times and 
in various countries seen “ Les Huguenots” given before what are termed 
polite audiences, but never have I seen its most refined beauties appre- 
ciated as they are by this “ public des faubourgs.” Nota phrase of Madame 
Miolan’s exquisite style escaped them, not one of Faure’s “lights and 
shadows” of declamation. They seized everything, and never applauded 
in the wrong place. The strange thing was that they seemed less moved 
by thé loud choral or orchestral masses than by the more delicate and re- 
fined passages, and I was told by those of the administration that this was 
always so. “This public,” said one Aabitué to me, “gives the other a 
severe lesson : these people judge for themselves and never err ; the others 


| require a clague to guide them.” 
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The Tribune has long been established in this city ; and its editors 
ought to know that many of our best citizens came from and are stij] 
identified with “that class,” and that their general intelligence, respect 
ability, and humanity are at least equal to those of the Tribune editors, 
while they are much better qualified to say “how we should deal wit} 
China.” 

It is very common for the Tribune editor to apply the term of “liar” 





Correspondence. 





BYRON'’S MYSTIFICATIONS. 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In support of your theory of the origin of the Byron scandal—a 





theory which has also been mine—I venture to call your attention to an 
article from “Under the Crown,” republished by Littell Feb. 13, 1869. 
The writer, who signs himself “ Octogenarian,” was a schoolmate of 
3yron’s at Harrow, and intimate with him there and afterwards till Byron’s 
final departure from England. He spent at one time several weeks at 
Newstead Abbey, and, though he himself took orders and lived “ an almost 


solitary life in a country curacy,” saw Byron not unfrequently in London, | 


and corresponded with him constantly. The whole article is exceedingly 
interesting, and has doubtless been read by many of your readers. But 
the trait in Byron’s character described in the concluding paragraphs may 
not be remembered. If, as appears probable, the whole terrible charge 
rests on Byron’s “ confession,” it will easily be seen from the following 
how much reliance is to be placed on such a “confession.” The writer 
Bays : 
“There was hardly an offence of which he would not, with perfect in- 
difference, accuse himself. An old schoolfellow, who met him on the Con- 
tinent, told me that he would continually write paragraphs against him- 
self in the foreign journals, and delight in their republication by the Eng- 
lish newspapers as in the success of a practical joke. Whenever anybody 
has related anything discreditable of Byron, assuring me that it must be 
true, for he heard it from himself, I always felt that he could not have 
spoken upon worse authority, and that, in all probability, the tale was a 
pure invention. If I could remember, and were willing to repeat, the 
various misdoings which I have from time to time heard him attribute to 
himself, I could fill a volume. But I never believed them. I very soon 
became aware of this strange idiosyncrasy ; it puzzled me to account for 
it ; but there it was—a sort of diseased and distorted vanity. The same 
eccentric spirit would induce him to report things which were false, with 
regard to his family, which anybody else would have concealed though 
true. He told me more than once that his father was insane, and killed 
himself. I shall never forget the manner in which he first told me this. 
While washing his hands and singing a gay Neapolitan air, he stopped, 
looked round at me, and said, ‘ There always was madness in the family.’ 
Then, after continuing his washing and his song, he added, as if speaking 
of a matter of the slightest indifference, ‘ My father cut his throat.’ The 
contragt between the tenor of the subject and the levity of the expression 
was fearfully painful—it was like a stanza of ‘Don Juan.’ In this instance, 
I had no doubt that the fact was as he related it; but in speaking of it 
only a few years since to an old lady* in whom I had perfect confidence, 
she assured me that it was not so; Mr. Byron, who was her cousin, had 
been extremely wild, but was quite sane, and had died very quietly in his 
bed. What Byron’s reason could have been for thus calumniating not 
only himself, but the blood which was flowing in his veins, who can 
‘divine? But, for some reason or other, it seemed to be his determined 
purpose to keep himself unknown to the great body of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; to present himself to their view in moral masquerade ; and to iden- 
tify himself in their imaginations with Childe Harold and the Corsair, be- 
tween which characters and his own—as God and education had made it— 
the most microscopic inspection would fail to discern a single point of re- 
semblance. 

“ Except this love of an ill name—this tendency to malign himself—this 
hypocrisy reversed, | have no personal knowledge whatever of any evil 
act or evil disposition of Lord Byron’s. I once said this to a gentleman+ 
who was well acquainted with Byron’s London life. He expressed himself 
astonished at what I said. ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘do you know any harm of 
him but what he told you himself?’ ‘Oh! yes—a hundred things.’ ‘I 
don’t want you to tell me a hundred things; I shall be content with one.’ 
Here the conversation was interrupted. We were at dinner—there was a 
large party—and the subject was not again renewed at table. But after- 
wards, in the drawing-room, Mr. Drury came up to me and said, ‘I have 
been thinking of what you were saying at dinner. I do not know any 
harm of Byron but what he has told me of himself.’ ” 

L. R. W. 


CAMBRIDGE, September 3, 1869. 





THE CHINA MERCHANTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: An article in the Tribune of Aug. 31, entitled “ How we should 
deal with China,” takes occasion to insult our American merchants in that 
country by stigmatizing them as “that class of persons” who “are 
essentially narrow-minded, selfish, and grasping ;’ and applies to them 
the rhetorical flourish of Burke, that “their ledger’s their Bible, their 


desk their altar, their counting-house their temple, their money their | 


God ;” and that if there is any class of evil counsellors whom an American 
minister to China ought to avoid, it is this one. 





* Mrs. Villiers, Lord Clarendon’s mother. + The Rev. Henry Drury. 
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| to those who have charged him with having said or done that which ho 
| deems offensive or untrue. 
| example, but simply say to him, in the most explicit manner, that his opinions 


I, of course, would not follow such a bad 


of the American China merchants are most unfounded; that his mode 


| of expressing them is unbecoming and vulgar; and that his remarks oy 


the China question betray an ignorance of the subject that is, when joined 
to so much arrogant confidence, simply ludicrous. 
A CaInA MERCHANT. 
Sept. 4, 1869. 





THE HARVARD “RAH.” 
To THe Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sm: It has been my fortune to have heard much cheering in the 
various English-speaking lands. To my ear, there is no sound more 
inspiring than that of frigate cheering frigate, while the boatswain’s 
whistle calls time, or the natural outburst of a body of young men 
animated by esprit de corps and accustomed to cheer as one. It would he 
hard for that matter to improve much upon the Harvard cheer of twenty 
years syne. But, on the other hand, it would not be easy to invent a cry 
more pert and tinkling than the “rah! rah! rah!” which infests but 
does not resound from the banks of the Charles to-day. 

The original English are in some sense connoisseurs in the art of cheering. 
Their opportunities for observation and practice in that particular have been 
neither few nor small. How impressive the “rah” must seem to them we 
can easily conceive. Is it possible to repress a smile in favor of the Zimes 
reporter on reading his account of the great race? “The Harvard crew 
jump away and are putting forth wonders of power. The Americans in 
the two steamers are wildly excited and give a peculfar cheer— Ah! ah! 
ah!’ Once more, however, ‘Ah! ah! ah!’ burst from American 
lips, but the dreaded enemy crept on, got fairly abreast, and forged ahead.” 

The history of the “rah” is as follows: When the lists of “ parts,” 
mock or real, for exhibition or commencement is publicly read in tlic 
College-yard at Cambridge, it has long been the custom to cheer, ironically 
or otherwise, at the name of each recipient. As there may be forty or 
fifty names read, and the interest in each is often small, the long hurrah 
was frequently lazily abbreviated into “rah! rah! rah!” It must be 
admitted that the “rah” is well fitted for the emotionless service which 
gave it birth. But in an evil hour, some fifteen years since, it occurred to 
the collegians that they had better accept the amendment and make it a 
standing rule, and thus these “residual leavings” came to molest the 
public ear. ~ 

If a distinguishing cry be really necessary for the use of their college, 
as possibly it may be, cannot the Harvard men be induced to invent some- 
thing to meet the actual requirements of the case without resorting to a 
cheer devoid of life and beyond the pale of human sympathy? But in 
any event—whatever the Harvard men may think or say of their practice 
or their style—let it never again be told of the rest of us Americans that, 
standing in the midst of a foreign throng, with the world breathless in ex- 
pectancy, while a handful of “ours” pull gallantly to the front in spite of 
odds the most appalling, we can find no cry to express our emotions but 
only “Ah! ah!” F, H. 

Boston, Sept. 4, 1869. 





{Our correspondent is mistaken, we think, as regards the length of 
time during which the cry he complains of has been in use. It cer- 
tainly is not fifteen years since we heard a decent lung cheer from a 
crowd of Cambridge students, The three cheers used to be quickly 
given, but the single cheer was not shortened.—Ep. Natron. | 





Notes. 
LITERARY. 

Messrs. J. B. Lrpprncott & Co. add to their list of new books, Ameri- 
can and English, the following : “One Poor Girl, a History of Many,” by 


Mr. Wirt Sikes, who has been a habitual student of some of the bad and mis- 
erable stages of life in this city ; “Trees, Plants, and Flowers—Whcere 
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and How they Grow,” by Mr. William L. Baily, whose book is likely to 
be clear, interesting, and sound; “Compensation,” a novel by Anne 
Brewster ; “Christ and the Scriptures,” by the Rev. Mr. Adolph Saphir ; 
“Personal Experience of Roman Catholicism, with Incidents of Convent 
Life,” by Eliza Richardson, whom we take to be an Englishwoman, and 
who is also the author of a book similar to this one—a book entitled “The 
Vail Lifted ; or, The Romance and Reality of Convent Life ;” “The History 
of Freemasonry from its Origin to the Present Day,” by J. G. Findel, who 
is a Mason himself, and whose work has the prefatory endorsement of 
Brother D. Murray Lyon; “ Alfred the Great,” by Thomas Hughes; and, 
finally, “ Masterpieces of Living English Painters,” which is a collection 
for presentation purposes of twenty-six autotype reproductions, taken from 
the best engravings, of celebrated pictures, and which contains also 
descriptive letterpress. We should mention here that Messrs. Lippincott 
& Co. have made arrangements which give them exclusive control of all 
Washington Irving’s works, and that they will issue an edition—simulta- 
neously with the English issue—of the Sunday Magazine, a liberal and 
good magazine of its kind, and one to be recommended to families—Chris- 
tian or otherwise—as very readable, instructive, and well illustrated. Rev. 
George Macdonald is one of the contributors, and Mr. William Gilbert, who 
is more purely a story-teller—a man who has the old and almost forgotten 
liking for stories as mere stories—than any one we now think of, is another 
regular writer for the Sunday Magazine. The editor is Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie, who is perhaps a better editor than author. Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam & Son have in preparation “ Letters from the East,” by Mr. 
Bryant, as well as a new edition of the same author's “ Letters of a Trav- 
eller ;’ “The Mystic Bell, a Tale for the Young Folks,” by E. J. Kuntze ; 
“Green-houses and Green-house Plants,” by M. Field—the preface by 
Mr. Bryant ; “ Mr. Secretary Pepys and His Diary,” by General James 
Grant Wilson—a work of which we seem to recollect that it was published 
some two years ago; “On the Edge of the Storm,” a novel by the author 
of “ Mlle. Mori ;’ and—better than any of these—“ Letters from England 
and Italy,” by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne.——Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
have in press Dr. F. E. Anstie’s “ Neuralgia and Diseases which resemble 
it.” Last week, in our mention of the authors whose names are to 
be found in Macmillan & Co.’s list, the reader will find Dr. Anstie’s name 
appearing as Austin. Another small error of the types in the same para- 
graph makes us say that Mr. Freeman, the historian, is the author of 
“Ecce Homo.” The comma after “Freeman ” should be a semicolon. It is 
not any longer denied, we believe, that the author of “Ecce Homo” is 
Professor Seeley, of the London University. The same house have for 
the young people and their parents the good news that Mr. Carroll, the 
author of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” has written a companion 
for it, which is to be called “ Behind the Looking-glass”—a place where, 
obviously, many marvellous things may readily be discovered, especially 
if the right person goes to look. “The Stranger of Seriphos” is a new 
book of poems by a Mr. Broome, who is not known to us. Other works 
announced by Macmillan as in a state of preparation are Hozier’s “ Cam- 
paign in Abyssinia ;” Huxley on “ Strong Drink,” and, by the same author, 
“Lay Sermons” and an “Elementary Geography ;” “Old Tales Re-nar- 
rated,” by Henry Kingsley ; Colonel Higginson’s “ Malbone ;” a Life of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, by Mr. Christie; “Woman’s Culture and 
Womans Work ;” a Life of Galileo; Dr. Galton’s “Hereditary Genius ;” 
several school-books ; these three volumes to be added to the “Globe 
Editions” of classical authors—namely, “ Spenser,” “ Dryden,” and “ Cow- 
per;” and three to be added to the “Golden Treasury Series "—namely, 
Mr. Thomas Browne’s “Religio Medici,’ Professor Masson’s edition of 
Milton, and the “ Book of Satires,” selected by Mr. Hooper.——Messrs. 
Bill, Nichols & Co., of Springfield, Mass., will soon make their first ven- 
ture in the publishing world by putting their imprint upon an autobiogra- 
phy of John B. Gough, the temperance lecturer—an auspicious beginning, 
we should think, so far as the treasury of the new house is concerned, and 
not inauspicious in any respect.——Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt have in press 





America and Asia,” being an account of five years’ travel and residence in 
Arizona, where Mr. Pumpelly had some exceedingly rough experiences 
with wild miners, in Japan, and in China, in both of which countries he 
spent some time in the employ of the Government, and from the latter 
of which he travelled overland to Europe by way of Mongolia and 


of Rossini,” which will be enriched by Doré’s picture of the maestro on his 
death-bed—-a picture not in the market, we believe ; and Ehlert’s “ Letters 
on Music,” translated by Mrs. Fanny Raymond Ritter. 
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and nearly ready a work by Professor Raphael Pumpelly, entitled “ Across | 


Siberia. The same firm will publish Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards's “ Life | 








——— 


—By reason of their close relations with the best writers of this country 
and England, the reading public always expect the fall list of Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co, to promise a treat, and the treat promised this fall is 
one that we suppose even this house has never before equalled. First in 
interest is a volume from Mr. Lowell, entitled “ Among My Books,” which 
will contain some of the critical essays which their author has contributed 
to the North American Review. Ti can hardly contain them all, for it is to 
be a 16mo we see by the advertisement; so it is, no doubt, safe to 
begin grumbling at once. Four or five such essays as the “ Dryden” would 
fill up any reasonable 16mo, and we suppose some of the lectures on 
more abstract literary subjects are to be left out. However, we are not 
likely to be unthankful for what we do get. The Rev. Mr. Samuel J. May, 
the veteran and venerable Abolitionist, who probably knows the people 
and events of the anti-slavery struggle as well as anybody in the country, 
if not better, writes a volume of “ Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Con- 
flict.” This should be supplemented by other works, which could easily 
be made by any one of the old anti-slavery army ; especially the comic and 
humorous side of the struggle should be given; some of the reformers 
were queer enough creatures, and some of them have a sense of the humor 
ous—a gift that reformers, we fear, are not often blessed with—which 
would qualify them for giving us entertaining books as well as contribu 
tions to the history of the times. Mr. May's reminiscences, or some of 
them, have already appeared in print in a journal of the denomination to 
which he belongs—the Unitarian. “The Literature of the Age of Eliza 
beth,” which, after being delivered as lectures at the Lowell Institute, ay 
peared in the Atlantic from month to month, is now put into book-form by 
its author, Mr. Whipple, whose merits and defects as a critic are tolerably 
well known. Miss Anne Isabella Thackeray's complete works—* The Vil 
lage on the Cliff,” “Five Old Friends,” “From an Island,” and other 
stories equally good—are to be published in two volumes. “ This is not 
the first time,’ Miss Thackeray writes to the firm, “that I have to thank 
you for thinking of our interests in America ;” so the edition is “ author- 
ized,” and will be treated accordingly, we suppose, though the war is not 
over yet between the Harpers and Fields, Osgood & Co. “George Eliot's” 
novels are to come out—have indeed already begun to come out—in vol 
umes uniform with the “ Household Reade” and the “ Household Thack- 
eray,” which have been so successful in satisfying the popular wish for a 
uniform edition of the works of these favorites. The “ Adam Bede,” which 
is before us as we write, seems free, or nearly so, from a small defect which 
its predecessors had—a narrowness of the back margin of the pages, on 
account of which the reader, in order to get at the ends of the lines, had to 
bend the covers of the volume with bad results to the stiffness of the 
back. “Too Bright to Last” seems to be an English novel, as it is to 
be printed from advance sheets, but by whom it is we are not told. The 
late President Felton’s “(ireece, Ancient and Modern,” a readable 
book, is to appear in a one-volume edition. “The Secret of Sweden- 
borg” is by Mr. Henry James, and will get the best attention of philo- 
sophical religionists and of many metaphysicians; and if it does not 
also need their best attention, it will not be Mr. James's, for he is ab- 
struse. “Army Life in a Black Regiment” is by Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, who formed, if not the best, at all events one of the earliest, and 
decidedly one of the most amusing, of the colored regiments. It was re- 
cruited from the Sea Island field-hands, and contained several “ geniuses ” 
whom Colonel Higginson, as his Atlantic Monthly papers bear witness, 
knows how to make more or less entertaining. The life, also, was a strange 
one. Our readers will recollect the “ Charles Dickens Edition” of Dickens, 
in fourteen volumes; it is now to be put into seven volumes, each contain- 
ing from sixteen to twenty of the illustrations. And Mr. Emerson’savorks, 
everybody will be glad to hear, are also to undergo compression, and be 
published in a cheap edition of two volumes, which will contain all the 
prose works. This gives us three volumes in one, and the size is duodeci 
mo. Stopford Brooke's life of F. W. Robertson and his own sermons 
will appear in one volume each. Volume I. is announced of Professors 
Agassiz’s and Hartt’s “ Scientific Results of a Journey in Brazil.” Professor 
Hartt does the geology and Professor Agassiz the natural history of the 
fishes. What to expect of Mr. John D. Sherwood’s “Comic History 
of America” we do not know ; curiosity will be satisfied in November, how- 
ever, if it can be held in that long. “Miracles Past and Present” is by 
| William Mountford, a writer better known in Boston, and among religious 
preachers of advanced liberal views, than elsewhere and by other people. 
| Of “Juveniles,” Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co.'s list contains some that are 
very good. Mr. Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy ” is excellent, so far as we 
| have read it in Our Young Folks, and so is Mrs. Diaz’s “ William Hienry 
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Letters.” “The Fairy Egg” we know nothing about; nor of “ A Child’s 
Dream of a Star,” except that it is Mr. Dickens’s, and therefore likely to be 
good. Miss E. 8. Phelps has written a story for children which she calls 
“The Trotty Book,” and which the publishers declare ought to be as popu- 
lar among the young people as her “Gates Ajar” has been among people 
of matured years. This latter work, by the way, goes into an illustrated 
red-line edition, and will be sought after as a gift-book by thousands more 
than the thirty or forty thousand who already have read it. 
have mentioned among the books for adults the Rev. Mr. Edward Everett 
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Hale’s new volume. 
pleasantly satirical on modern American ways of living, as our readers 
know who recollect the papers as they appeared in the Atlantic. 


course strong, but we have to record new editions of works well known 
rather than much that is new. Mr. Bryant, however, translates the 
“Tliad,” and gives us this year the first twelve books. And the “ Vaga- 
bonds,” by Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, is new—at least as a volume, and pro- 


ill-named “ Uncle Sam Series” for children. 


sition of it till Mr. Jefferson came with inspiration for him, as indeed he 
might to many a poor poet. Mr. Taylor does “The Ballad of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” Mr. Stoddard “ Putnam the Brave,” and Mr. Trowbridge 
“The Story of Columbus.” The illustrations are in colors, and the covers 
of the volumes are to be gaily illuminated—Mr. 8. Eytinge, jr., and Mr. 
Alfred Fredericks being the artists. Mr. Gerald Massey’s book is also 
wholly new. The rather singular and almost infallibly unhappy title of 
it is “A Tale of Eternity, and other Poems.” But for the rest, the an- 
nouncements of poetry are all of old poems in fresh forms, except that, 
no doubt, the new “Atlantic Almanac” will have some new verses by 
some one or other of its contributors, who are Mr. Lowell, Mr. Howells, 
Colonel Higginson, Mr. Trowbridge, Mr. Hale, Miss Kate Field, Miss 
Phelps, Dickens, and Thackeray—who probably furnishes some recently 
unearthed scrap—the firm intending to publish everything of his they can 
find. Mr. Lowell’s complete poetical works are to appear in the “ Diamond 
Edition” form, in various bindings, and at various prices, from a dollar 
and a half up. All of Whittier’s poems are going to be issued in a two- 
volume edition, to be called the “ Merrimac,” as a two-volume Tennyson, 
which this house publishes, is called the “ Farringford,” from the poet’s 
residence. There is also to be a profusely illustrated selection from 
Whittier’s writings, which will be called “The Ballads of New England.” 
The publishers say that it will be “the most beautiful holiday book ever 
produced in America,” and perhaps it will. Longfellow’s poetical works 
go into a “ Red-line edition,” complete in one volume, with twelve illus- 
trations, and, besides this cheapest of illustrated Longfellows, there is to 
be “The Building of the Ship,” with twenty pictures, designed by Hen- 
nessy and Gifford, and engraved by Anthony and Linton, and a new and 
cheaper edition of the translation of the Divine Comedy. Owen Meredith’s 
“ Lucile,” the success of which ought to persuade him to leave off poetry, 
and take to novel-writing, goes into one more of its numerous editions. 
Tennyson, complete, is to be put into a Globe Edition—a duodecimo—for a 
dollar and a quarter. It is to be printed from new plates. “The hand- 
somest and cheapest illustrated Scott” is a “ red-line” small quarto, with 
twelve illustrations, and, bound in cloth, it will cost four dollars and a half. 
— It seems that there was some mistake in the announcement that Mr. 
George* William Curtis will be among the contributors to the College 
Review, which has just been started. He is compelled to decline compli- 
ance with the requests of editors in almost every case. 

—The English market has been almost barren during the last fort- 
night, so far as regards works in Science, Fiction, History, Biography, and 
Poetry ; and most of the books which we are called on to mention are 
A Mr. Wrascall Hall has 
published a volume of poems, of which the chief is a drama called “The 
Curse of Creeds.” “ Creeds Cursed out of the Way, or Two Lovers made 
Happy in a Twelvemonth,” would be a better title for the poem, accord- 
ing to one of Mr. Hall’s critics. The hero wishes to marry the heroine, it 
appears; but she has some scruples as to wedding with a gentleman who 


such as may best be classed as Miscellaneous. 
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We should | 


“Sybaris and Other Homes” he calls it, and it is | 


—In books of Poetry, Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co.’s catalogue is of | 


bably as regards some of the poems; and wholly new, we suppose, is the | 
It consists of four volumes | 
of verses by Mr. Stedman, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Bayard Taylor, and Mr. | 
Trowbridge, who each fill a thin paper-covered volume with a ballad. Mr. | 
Stedman does “ Rip Van Winkle’s Nap,” and we hope he put off the compo- | 
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coming books of Biography are the “Life of Jane Austen,” by the Rey. 
| Mr. J. Austen-Leigh, the novelist’s nephew, and the “ Life of Mary Russel] 
| Mitford,” by the Rev. Mr. Guy L’Estrange. Both will have interest ; and 
Miss Mitford’s, properly done, could not fail to be pathetic, and to take its 
place among the most enduring records of woman’s fortitude and self. 
sacrifice. She was thus much, at least, of “a Sancho Panza in petticoats” 
| —as some woman, without much discrimination, once called her—that 
| she was faithful for many years of trial to a man whom she thought her. 
Her father made her life a long and painful 
Exactly how to classify a 
Doubtless it has an 


| self in duty bound to serve. 
struggle, which she bore without complaint. 

| work by Mr. J. 8. Stuart Glennie we do not know. 

equal rignt to be considered history or fiction. Its title is “ Arthurian 
| Localities ;’ and the author’s object is to prove the not new hypothesis 
| that Arthur was so far from being a southwest of England hero that he 
| was , Scot, and did his fighting and won his glory in the centre of Scot- 
lara. “The Lay of Havelock the Dane,” re-edited by Mr. W. W. Keat, 
| we may put down as poetry; and so, also—with mental reservations 
| —the three ballads by Mr. J. Harrison—one called “The Clipper 
| Serew,” one “ Maximilian,” and one “Trafalgar.” A book which, 
| probably, we may safely put under the head of fiction is one by the author 
| of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” and is described as “a novel and yet 
| not a novel ”—a description which for some time has been of wide appli. 
cation to the works of contemporary novelists, 


—Among the Miscellaneous books, several are interesting: ‘“ Na. 
tionality, or the Law Relating to Subjects and Aliens,” 
ChiefJustice Cockburn, and deals with the subject with a view 
to future parliamentary legislation upon it. “A Treatise on Punctua- 
tion, and on other matters relating to Correct Writing and Printing,” 
may possibly be of service to authors, though we imagine its good 
influence will most likely reach their works through the medium of 
proof-readers rather than in any more direct way. Numismatists will 
desire a book—to be issued in five or six parts, by Mr. J. Russell Smith— 
which treats of English coins of all denominations, from the Conquest to 
the present time. Two lectures by Mr. W. B. Hodgson we think we 
have not mentioned before ; they deal with the questions of “'The Educa- 
tion of Girls, and the Employment of Women of the Upper Classes.” 
Messrs. Gustave Doré and Blanchard Jerrold are said to have been making 
a systematic exploration of the low districts of all London, for the purpose 
of producing an illustrated book—* it is whispered, of the gloomiest 
nature.” Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, who is certainly the writer of some if not 
of all the Saturday Review essays on woman as she ought not to be—but 
perhaps sometimes may be, if girl-of-the-period essays keep on ap- 
pearing—has written, it seems, several essays for the Broadway, which 
are much like the more famous ones but are rather milder. These 
have been collected into a volume entitled “Ourselves,” which Messrs. 
George Routledge & Son have recently issued. “The Antiquities 
of Heraldry” is by Mr. William Smith Ellis, who imposes on him- 
self the task of making it manifest that modern heraldry embodies, 
or is derived from, the most ancient religious symbols and military devices 
and the emblems of the heathen deities of antiquity. The cross he traces 
to the phallus, we are told. To expect a writer on symbolism to keep his 
eye on the things signified rather than upon the sign would be to prepare 
disappointment for one’s self. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has recently edited a 
collection of proverbs and adages, and has once again received praise for 
very good workmanship and called down on himself blame for his abuse 
of other workers in the same field. Agriculturists will be interested in 
Mr. J. J. Mechi’s “ Profitable Farming,” which has for its second title 
“Latest Agricultural Sayings and Doings ; with Balance-Sheet from June, 
1867, to April, 1869.” Of Mr. Edward Arber’s reprints of old English 
works, the latest volume is Nicholas Udall’s “ Roister Doister,” which is 
edited from the unique copy in the library of Eton College. At Bury St. 
Edmund's there has just been discovered a letter written by Sir Isaac New- 
ton to Mr. Ffolkes, in which the philosopher gives what seems to be a full 
account of his discovery of the law of gravitation, and in which there is 
made no mention at all of the most celebrated save one of all apples. 
There begins to be general doubt, therefore, if the common story 
has any foundation in fact. A much praised book, in which science 
is said to be worthily popularized, is the volume of essays read 
before the British Medical Association at Oxford last year. They 





positively, not to say violently, declares that if there is anything he does 
not like, it is religion. 








Hereupon the hero leaves her; but, by-and-by, | 
. a . ~ ee } 
he comes back, and, by dint of much strong language, turns her from 


piety, and convinces her that she is all wrong. Then they marry. Two forth. | 
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are the work of Doctors Acland and Rolleston, of Oxford; Dr. 
Gull, of London; and Dr. Haughton, of Dublin. Medicine as it 


| is and the future of medicine were, respectively, the subjects treated 


of by the two gentlemen last-named, and their papers, as well as 
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those of their fellow-associates, appear to have been very well fitted 
not only for the comprehension of their medical brethren but that 
of the general public. We are apt to speak disparagingly of “the popu- 
larization of science ;” but every year it becomes more evident that such is 
the immense increase in the extent and intricacy of each branch of 
scientific research, that it is not for the general public merely, but for the 
various classes of scientists also, that science must be “ popularized.” 
Before long an entomologist, say, talking gua entomologist—not popular- 
izing his talk—will be no surer of an intelligent audience when he 
addresses accomplished geologists or able chemists, than when he is 
addressing able-bodied stone-breakers or strong-headed drysalters. 


—Among Theological or Religious books recently published in Eng- 


i Jand, or soon to be published, there are a few which have value and inter- | 


| est. The Rev. Mr. G. Bartle writes “The Scriptural Doctrine of Hades,” 
in which he makes enquiry into the state of the righteous and the wicked 
between the time of their death and the time of their rising from the grave 
, to undergo the general judgment, and seeks to prove, from the Bible, that 
the atonement for the sins of mankind was not made in this world, on the 
cross. Mr. Bartle believes in a Purgatory—or rather in a Hades—where 
souls, existing in a state which is neither completely happy nor completely 
miserable, await the sentence which consigns them to a perfect Heaven or 


a da 


contended that the theory of the annihilation of the wicked, and the Uni- 
versalist theory of final eternal happiness for all men, are both untrue. 
Odder, we dare say, than anything in Mr. Baxter’s book is the fact that 
a citizen of the religious world should think that within that world either 
of these theories exists in sufficient strength to make it worth while to 
attack it. Among men who are not to be classed as religious there is 
| 3 plenty of Universalism—in a sense ; and there is also plenty of Annihila- 
7 “ tionism ; but as sectarian beliefs, neither of these aberrations from ortho- 
| : doxy is now of any importance at all. We have already once mentioned 
ds. Mr. Charles Hastings Collette’s “ Reply to Cobbett’s One-sided History of 
: the Reformation in England and Ireland.” Mr. Collette, “ using simple 
, facts,” answers Cobbett’s “low, vulgar, and, virulent abuse,” and proves 
= that many of his so-called “facts” are not facts. The question ceases, how- 
’ ne ever, to be one of past facts—as Cobbett, if he were now living, would no 
; doubt be very sure to tell Mr. Collette. The Rev. Mr. Isaac Williams is 
; ¥ the author of two volumes of sermons which now go into new editions— 
one entitled “Female Characters of Holy Scripture ;’ the other, “ Charac- 
' ‘ ters of the Old Testament.” Of use to students of the New Testament will 
' = be the Rev. Mr. Wm. Pound’s “Story of the Gospels,” showing in a new 
: translation their unity. Not only an English, but a Greek “ harmony ” is 
presented in Mr. Pound’s work. 
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i _ — Ignorance of America has not yet quite ceased to be a part of a good 

English education. It is true that American affairs and ideas every day 
; get more and more of the respectful attention of Englishmen; and that 
every day the number of Englishmen increases who do not believe, with 
Mr. Carlyle, that we over here are all “ going to hell” straight ; and that 
there is an increasing number of Englishmen who, though they concede 
the truth of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s proposition that the United States is 
the Paradise of Mediocrities, yet, even after they have made that dreadful 
admission, venture to doubt, openly, if there are not one or two dreadful 
admissions for Mr. Arnold also to make. Still, the time has not come yet 
in the inchoate America on the other side of the water for Americans and 
: American affairs to expect from the average British subject a perfectly intelli- 
gent treatment. Naturally, the intercollegiate boat-race has brought this 
: truth into prominence, and the British press has lately been saying several 
things calculated to infuriate good American citizens very much. There 
| was, for instance, the letter written to the Zimes the other day by the bow- 
oar of the Oxford boat. After mentioning the undeniable fact that Oxford 

had given Harvard a beating, it proceeded to say that the beating might 

have been a good deal worse if it had not been for this, and that, and this 

other cause. Are gracious things of that kind so easily done unless 
, : one feels a rather supercilious dislike and contempt for one’s defeated 
antagonist, and wonders a little at his impudence? We trow not. 
Then the Saturday Review—not at all uncivilly, however—favors us with 
what seems an imaginative account of Harvard University—one which, if 
it is not imaginative, gives us painful assurance that not yet has it occurred 
to the giants of Gath and Askelon to inform themselves thoroughly con- 
cerning Cambridge in Massachusetts. Harvard men wear caps and gowns, 
it appears, and do many other things not known to the American public. 


vard on having “produced ” Professor Agassiz, who, the fact is, was pro 








an utter Hell. In Mr. Robert Baxter's “God's Purpose in Judgment,” it is | 
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duced “in the beautiful Pays de Vaud,” as an American Doctor of Laws, 
recently created such by Mr. Hugires’s own Oxford, has given all the world 
to understand. Then, finally—not to make too long and humiliating a list— 
there is a correspondent of the Anglo-American Times who tells the editor 
of that journal that it was not fair “ to select from a nation like the United 
States a crew to compete with a mere ‘university,’ evidently supposing, 
the editor says, that “‘ Harvard’ was the name of a professional crew se 
lected from the continent, something like the Wards.” We can't all be 
Englishmen till after the Millennium ; but luckily there are enough of 
Englishmen even now to do pretty well a chief duty of the race—consvie 
one for not being English. 
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OUR OWN BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


Tuts is the somewhat awkward title of a good-looking little volume of 
two hundred and sixty pages which comes to us from Philadelphia, in the 
We do not remember 


having before seen the author's name in connection with ornithology, and 


latitude of which it seems to have been written. 


this little book, pretty and convenient as it is, stamps him as a judicious 
It is smoothly and pleasantly 
but it 


compiler rather than an original observer. 
written, and contains much general information about our birds ; 
smells of the library rather than of the fields and woods, and has little of 
the charm and fascination, and few of the characteristic marks and 
features, which belong to the great works from which most of its material 
It is only fair to say, however, that the book does net 
“simply te pre. 


has been drawn. 
assume to be a new contribution to ornithology, but aims 
sent, in a concise and familiar manner, to the youthful reader some inter- 
esting facts relating to the birds of our own country.” But we fear the 
youthful reader will suspect that it is a device to insinuate knowledge into 
his head, and will find it very dry reading, or will lay it aside alto 
gether for books that smack more of the real article, like Bumstead’s “ On 
the Wing” or Halsey Thrasher’s “ Hunter and Trapper.”’ 

It would seem to require quite as much genius,and much more tact and 
address, to popularize any branch of science, especially to make it win upon 
the attention of the younger class of readers, than it does to succeed in a more 
learned and profound way. Young as well as old love freshness and the 
savor of real things; and a subject presented in such general terms as to 
be shorn of all picturesqueness and special interest—which is the manner 
of most concise and familiar treatises, and to which the book before us is 
hardly an exception—usually goes a-begging with both. A compilation, 
or even a graceful presentation, of the main facts in the lives of our birds 
will not suffice. A writer on ornithology who would win the ear of old 
and young must go to the fields and woods and tell his own story, and tell 
it with genius and enthusiasm—must avail himself of all the accessories 
of scenery and place and personal adventure, and give us a live bird and 
not a dead image. It is not because Audubon’s facts are facts that his 
page is so vivid and entertaining, but because they are Audubon’s facts— 
a world of acute and original observation borne along on the stream of a 


| copious personal experience and adventure ; and it is the cost and volumi- 


| sparrow, the cedar-bird, the oriole, are hardly recognizable. 


Then again we have our friend, Mr. Thomas Hughes, congratulating Har- 


nousness of his works alone, as of those of Wilson, that create the demand 
for acheaper and more concise treatise. Cheaper and more concise it must 
be; but a less picturesque and winsome narrative, or a page with less 
hearty love and appreciation of the subject, we do not want. Tried by 
such a test, none of the recent attempts seem to us to possess much merit. 
Some expectation was excited by Samuels’ “Ornithology and Oology of 
New England,” but, aside from its quotations and appropriations, it had 
little value, and is thoroughly unreadable. If some enterprising publisher 
would bring out a new edition of Nuttall’s work, which is now entirely 
out of print, and which is prized highest by the best judges, the public 
would have within its reach both an agreeable book and a valuable manual 
of ornithology. 

Still, we would not judge too harshly the work before us. The 
reader might pay dearer and fare worse. Any young person devoted to 
the study of our birds, and who needs no spur from others, bat only guid- 
ance, will find in it much help. It is illustrated by over fifty wood-cuts, con- 
taining the figures of about seventy of our more familiar species, the ma- 
jority of them strikingly good—so good, indeed, that there seems no excuse 
The cuts of the red-start, the blue-bird, the song- 
Neither can 


for the few bad ones. 


we praise the figure of the robin—the attitude of which is that of a chicken 
afflicted with the gapes.. The full-paged illustration of a pair of ruby- 
throated humming-birds is also open to criticism. According to the scale 
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adopted in drawing the branch and the foliage of the picture, one might 
take these figures to represent some large new species of snipe, while the 


nest would accommodate a barn-fowl, though it is doubtful if even a 
shanghai could deliver itself of such eggs. But the cuts of humming-birds 
a page or two further on are excellent, as indeed are nearly all the rest of the 
figures in the book. Perhaps we ought not to except the frontispiece, 
which represents our national bird with so much the look of a goose about 
the head and face—and a stuffed one at that—that we are heartily 
ashamed of him, and inclined to discredit all the author has written about 
his haughty spirit and bold flight. 

The system of classification adopted is, for the most part, that of Lillje- 
berg, which divides the class Aves (the primary system of Figors) into 
three sub-classes, viz., natatores (aquatic), ur sores (terrestial), and inces- 
sores (arboreal); and though readers of the older ornithologists will be a 
little perplexed to find cuckoos and parrots placed in the same order 
with the woodpeckers simply because the arrangement of the toes 
are the same in each, yet in the present unsettled state of the science, 
when every system of classification, like an ill-fitting shoe, pinches nature 
at one point or is too loose at another, it answers the purpose very well. 

As Mr. Baily has written with the hope that his book would stimulate 
the reader to further and independent enquiry upon the subject of orni- 
thology, it seems to us that if, in so small a work, he had covered but part 
of the field, dealing in less general remark and encomiums upon the works 
of nature, and given us more pointed and graphic pictures of the lives of 
our everyday birds, following them into their haunts, and identifying them 
to us by some characteristic trait or call, his success would have been much 
greater, because the final value of such a work is in proportion as it 
lets the reader into the special delights and atmosphere of the subject, 
giving a charm and a significance to what before was passed by unnoticed. 


CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ir is now more than half-a-century since the name of M. Guizot appeared 
in French literature, and he is still to-day a successful and vigorous writer. 
One of his latest works, “St. Louis and Calvin,” is sufficiently known 
through a translation to our reading public to dispense us from any notice 
of it here. His last published work is “Mélanges Politiques et His- 
toriques.” Its preface bears date May, 1869, but the seven essays comprised 
in it appeared at intervals from July, 1816 (“On Representative Govern- 
ment”’), to September, 1828. In thus republishing political pamphlets more 
than forty years old, M. Guizot disclaims any motive of personal vanity or 
“an old man’s mere caprice.” “I have lived too long,” he says, “ and 
have but too well experienced the rapid decay of everything—books, men, 
and governments—now to harbor the pretension of occupying the attention 
of the present with a vanished past. But among the facts and political 
problems which agitated us in France forty years ago, there are some—and 
these the gravest—that bear an intimate analogy with those of to-day. 
The dominant feature of the actual situation,” continues M. Guizot, 
“is, evidently, an effort to emerge from the régime of dictatorship, and 
enter upon that of active liberty, and the efficacious influence of the country 
upon its government. I say dictatorship, for such is the true name of 
what is to-day called ‘personal government.’” This is plain speech ; and 
the preface continues with an admirable sketch of the attempts made from 
the period of the first Napoleon down to the present day to obtain con- 
stitutional guarantees for France. 

But if the language of M. Guizot be plain, that of another French 
writer of to-day is yet plainer, although veiled by the text of a history as 
old as the sway of the Cesars. The writer we refer to is M. Beulé, the 
author of a work on “ The Emperor Augustus, his Family and his Friends.” 
The reasons are very clear why such a work, well executed, should receive 
special attention in France just now—or, for that matter, at any time within 
the past fifteen years. Augustus is not the only emperor designated as 
“the nephew of his uncle.” Until within comparatively few years, the 
Augustus known to France was the sovereign portrayed by the flattering 
Virgil, and who, attired in the more modern drapery of Corneille, has 
challenged the admiration of successive generations of Frenchmen. But 
the Augustus depicted by M. Beulé is a different personage. Here we see 
him as he lived and governed, with his cunning ajtitude and physiognomy, 
cruel whenever his interests did not dictate moderation, without the bril- 
liant faculties of the great Cesar, but—to use a telling phrase of Jules 
Favre—clever in corrupting for the sake of reigning, and clever in noise- 
lessly introducing the machinery of despotism into the Roman world 
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Not only Augustus, but Livia, his wife, Julia, his daughter, and Meceenas 
and Agrippa, his lieutenants and counsellors, are admirably portrayed }jy 
M. Beulé. And with the same wonderful fidelity with which he presents 
Augustus, M. Beulé has also reproduced Tiberius. In this portraiture of 
Tiberius—a study in psychology and philosophy—we are made to see yo+ 
only the individuality of the tyrant,as manifested in his despotism, but als, 
the influence of unrestrained imperial power upon the individuality. [| 
lowing the career of the successor of Augustus, noting his character before 
he inherited empire, and his violence and debaucheries as soon as he obtained 
possession of that heritage, we have a revelation of the effect of tyrannica] 
power on him who wields it. 


M. Beulé has continued this double historical study of imperial per- 
sonages and imperial morals in another work just published, “ Le Sang de 
Germanicus” (“The Lineage of Germanicus”). It is, properly speaking, y 
series of portraits, grouped under one title. The author's introduction pre- 
sents the main idea of his work somewhat thus: “I have been severely 
criticised by some persons who refuse to admit the general application of 
my judgment upon Augustus and Tiberius, and who cannot grant to these 
special cases the value of a demonstration. ‘Your severity for these 
emperors,’ say they, ‘is at once unjust and purely personal in its application, 
The faults of these two great personages make a case against them, but not 
against the theory they represent. Human inferiority should not be allowed 
to compromise the majesty of power. Augustus is a parvenu, the result of 
civil war; Tiberius an intruder, deformed by the tyranny of Augustus 
Neither of these souls was developed in the charming cradle, the seren 
atmosphere, the vivifying clearness of supreme power.’” 


To this the author replies: 


“History serves us admirably, for she gives us a series of emperors 
who can satisfy all the exigencies of the problem. Born in the pur 
ple, grown up under the shadow of the throne, idols of the crowd, 
favorites of the soldiers, they are all the issue of excellent and noble 
parents, the descendants of the republican Drusus, the honorable Antonia, 
the honored Germanicus, the proud Agrippina. The blood that flows in 
their veins destines them to virtue, to popularity, to sacrifice. Ardently 
beloved, these princes promise Rome the delights of the golden age. Such 
qualities as theirs must be hereditary, and may be expected to increase 
sovereignly, and grow over a universe prostrate in love. Even as we 
select for the race the noblest breed of animals, we take the issue of a 
family eminently liberal, in which genius, uprightness, disinterestedness, 
humanity, and respect for the laws are traditional, and in which liberty 
counts her martyrs. And yet the lineage of Germanicus has been mor 
fatal to mankind than the race of the most execrable tyrants; for it 
yielded without resistance to the test of limitless power, and produced 
egoists so formidable as to be compared to monsters. Of this lineage is tlie 
son of Germanicus, Caligula ; the brother of Germanicus, Claudius ; the 
grandson of Germanicus, Nero—in other words, a madman, a fool, and a 
poor actor, who become at once the butchers of the Roman people and tle 
workers of irreparable political ruin. No demonstration can be more 
decisive against the defenders of ‘personal power’; and it would almost 
seem as though in periods of decay and downfall virtue itself becomes the 
bait of servitude, and popularity a poison that acts against the country.” 


Although the moral lesson and the modern political teaching are dis. 
tinct and clear, they do not in the slightest degree interfere with the his 
torical fidelity of the author’s painting. “His satire is keen, but it is not 
written in his page; it springs up in the mind of the reader from tlie 
simple recital of facts and the telling force of his reflections. As we read, 
we plainly see that imperial modes of subjugation and servitude have an 
astonishing resemblance even although two thousand years apart; and 
such is the incisive actuality of some of these reflections that we apply 
them toa state of things much nearer to us than ancient Rome—as, for 
instance, when we read: “ Revolutionists are those who sap the founda 
tions of a state to assure their own usurpation, who violate the laws, make 
of the army an instrument of oppression, of the Senate a degraded tool, of 
free suffrage a falsehood, of the multitude a mercenary troop; and who 
penetrate the heart of the nation with corruption, lethargy, and self 
oblivion. On the contrary, those who desire the maintenance of the con- 
stitution, the re-establishment of secular institutions, the grandeur of the 
state sought by a common effort, human dignity respected, the rights of 
citizens consecrated, the people attached to industry and honor as they are 
attached to their soil—such men have ever and always been the true, tle 
only conservatives. The worst revolutionists are Augustus, Tiberius, and 
their successors.” In the series of medallions forming this remarkable 
museum of the lineage of Germanicus, not the least interesting are the 
visages of women: Antonia, the widow of Drusus; Agrippina, the grand 
daughter of Augustus, and widow of Germanicus; Julia ; the second Agrip- 
pina, the mother of Nero; and, finally, Messalina. ‘The last would be an 
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which might be called a sketch in aquafortis, must for ever render weak 
any modern attempt to describe her. M. Beulé, to use a common phrase, 
sticks to his text. He makes no allusions to modern times or modern 
rulers, bat he who runs may read. And in this respect there is no novelty in 
the idea of the book. The entire literature of France, we may say, is 
arrayed against the principle of the Empire; and the mine of Roman 
history has been worked with great skill and success for material against 
it. Some four years ago, Rogeard’s remarkable pamphlet, ‘“ Les Propos de 
Labiénus,” made its appearance, telling the story of the old Roman 
legionary, its hero, who had fought for the Republic, and who, living in 
the reign of Augustus, expresses himself freely concerning public affairs. 
All of it veritable Roman history, there was not a word concerning any 
man or matter subsequent to the age of Augustus, and yet its every line 
was Vitriolic in its satire of an existing government and a living man. Its 
author could not remain in France after its publication, and was com- 
pelled to save himself by flight. Allusions to the age of Augustus have 
since abounded in France, and the keenest-eyed censorship is often at fault 
to detect them. This sort of imperial torment has increased, and the 
mounting tide of discontent has only been turned by the senatus-con- 
sultum of the other day. Even in a book so apparently innocent of politi- 
cal allusion as Renan’s “ Apostles” is found this biting sentence, which, 
after all, is a plain historical statement: “It seems that a decree issued by 
Augustus sought to define with precision tlie limits of the right of associa- 
tion and of assembling. These limits were exceedingly narrow.” 
that it was under Augustus, 1,900 years ago, that such a decree was 


You see 


rendered. 

M. Nestor Roqueplan was for many years director of the French 
Opera. If he knows anything, it certainly is Paris and the 
Parisians, and he has written several works to prove it. His last is 
“ Parisine.” Some idea of its spirit may be obtained from the preface to 
the work. Here it is, entire: 


“On dit: Strychnine, Quinine, 
Aniline, Nicotine. 


“ Jedis: Parisine.” 


M. Philaréte Chasles gives us “ Encore sur les Contemporains, leurs 
(uvres et leurs Moeurs,” or disquisitions on a variety of subjects—Russia 
and Poland, The History of Caricature in Europe, Caricature in England and 
France, The Mexico of To-day, etc., etc. Although M. Chasles is an author 
who, as his countrymen would say, sent le besoin @écrire, he nevertheless 
is always fresh and interesting, and has some information to communicate. 
He is familiar with English literature, and has done much to introduce a 
taste for it in France, and was one of the earliest of living Frenchmen to 
write pleasantly and not without a good degree of intelligence concerning 
the United States, which he visited, and through which he travelled ex- 
tensively. 

‘A handsome octavo is “ Philosophie de la Société,” an “ Etude sur notre 
Organisation Sociale,” by Paul Ribot, a lawyer, who announces the ob- 
ject and scope of his work in language which no one will be so hardy 


as to dispute: “Nothing is more important than principles. These 
granted, their consequences flow logically from them. If discussion 


continue indefinitely, and if it obtain no results, it is because principles are 
not appealed to, and the two disputants are in the position of two men 
armed with swords, which they flourish, but at too great distance to reach 
each other. Being reality, truth, principles finally prevail. They end by 
proving themselves right; which is not surprising, since they are right 
itself. Nevertheless, principles are despised. Superficial men make light 
ofthem. Practical men see in them nothing but vain and useless theory. 
And yet nothing is more powerful. They are the touchstone of all truth, 
and finally they guide the world.” This book contains principles only— 
principles of social economy, government, instruction, social science, set 
forth as briefly as possible. The author claims the application of a new 
method to social science. And then follows this somewhat remarkable 
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— 
statement, which will show the spirit in which the book is written: “'The 
only point on which I have permitted myself to put forth ideas which will 
appear extraordinary, and which may shock some persons, is apropos of the 
influence that Christianity must have upon society. To me it seems that 
it is Christianity that constituted it in the past and maintains it in the 
present ; that law, science, civilization, everything, depends upon it; that 
not only is there in reality no opposition between it and modern societies, 
but, on the contrary, that they are themselves the 
speak, the flowers of Christianity.” 

An interesting book of travels by M. ——, Secretary of Legation, 
attached to the French Embassy to Persia, which the author calls “ Trois 
Ans en Asie,” should properly have claimed to be nothing more than three 
years in Persia. The usual route chosen by travellers from Europe to Te 
heran, the capital of Persia, is by Constantinople and through Asia Minor ; 
but our author takes the circuitous and more interesting one by Malta, 
Cairo, Suez (bien misérable, bien petit), Djeddah (port of Mecca), Aden, 
Muscat, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, Shiraz, 
pahan, and Persepolis. The Victoria, a war steamer belonging to the 
English East India Company, appears to have been placed at the disposi 
tion of the French ambassador and his site, and our author does ample 
justice of grateful record to the hospitality extended them. There 
We all do know that the 
French diplomat is not more thoroughly possessed of his Puffendorf and 
his Vattel than of his Brillat-Savarin, and our author records his judg 
ment that the education of the cook of the Victoria was, for an English 
man, admirable, but from the French standpoint dépleralle (strong em 
phasis on the penultimate syllable). 


ation. 


productions and, so to 


Bushire, Kazeroon, Is 


was 
but one drawback—unfortunately a serious one. 


People are astonished—thus philo 
sophizes our author—that the English contract so many diseases in India, 
and are immoderate in their use of blue pills. There is greater room to 
Pep 


And in order 


be surprised that they can resist a single year their cuisine enragee. 
per, ginger, pimento, in all their forms, are omnipresent. 
more easily to swallow these satanic mixtures (ces ml 
they mingle port with porter, and (treble X) with rum 
and gin. “I confess that of all the dangers that await the Asiatic 
traveller, I rank highest, sans contestation, and reckless of the wounded 
susceptibilities of tigers, serpents, and reptiles, the Britannic dinners 
he is forced to undergo. They are not only poison, but torture to the 
uninitiated, and you rise from table martyred and dying of hunger.”, 
The dinners and breakfasts excepted, our secretary might have passed 
his life, he on board the Victoria. The general tone of the 
work is less energetic, however, although exceedingly readable. Of 
adventures there are positively none. Nearly one-half the author's 
hundred and eighty-three pages are taken up with the journey to Teheran, 
where he remains for the rest of and of his three years. 
We cannot say that the book makes any substantial addition to our knowl. 
edge of Persia already obtained from Elphinstone, Burns, Campbell, and 
Deskaye. 
Fellahs, Jews, Parsees, Mollahs, 
cuted, and the chapters on Persian nationality and religion show observa- 
tion and reflection. The author says that the loud and ostentatious Mo- 
hammedanism of the Persians is all put on—downright hypocrisy, in 
short, notwithstanding the passages of the Koran constantly in their 
mouths, and their profuse use of pious exclamations. 
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his volume 


The descriptions of various peculiar Oriental types—Lascars, 


Dervishes, and Guebres—are well exe- 
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vol. crown Svo. cloth, $3. 


MAN AND NATURE; or, Physical Geography | 


as Modified by Human Action. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


cloth, $3. 
PORTER. 
With an Intro- 


duction upon Psychology and the Human Soul. By 
Prof. Noau Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 1 vol. 
8vo, $5. 
PERRY. 
| ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


ArtTuuR LATHAM Perry, Professor of History and 
Political Economy in Williams College. Third edition, 
revised. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 
TENNEY. 
NATURAL HISTORY. A Manual of Zodlogy 


for Schools, Colleges, and’ the General Reader. By 


SANBORN TENNEY, A.M., author of “Geology,” etc., | 


and Professor of Natural History in Vassar Female 


College. Illustrated with over 500 engravings. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 
WHITNEY. 
LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LAN. 


GUAGE. Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Lin- 
ruistic Science. By Wituiam Dwieut WuHitNey, 
Bohecer of Sanscrit and Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages in Yale College. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


WOOLSEY. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF IN. 
TERNATIONAL LAW. Designed as an aid in 
Teaching and in Historical Studies. By T. D. Woot- 
sry, D.D., LL.D. This edition revised and enlarged, 
cloth, $2 50. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue of Cas. ScrrpNER & Co.'s 
Miscellaneous, Theological, and Educational Publications 
sent on application. 

These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, 


| post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


The Grandeur | 
By Joun Lorp, LL.D. | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


The American Freemason. 
CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 


Abraham and the Sabeist. Our Montruty Recorp: 
To the Brethren, our Subscribers—Much Law: a Daniel 
come to Judgment—Have our Grand Lodges all been 
legally organized ?— Invasion of Jurisdiction. —Corre- 


| sPONDENCE: The African or Prince Hall Grand Lodge, 


Part 3—The Grand Lodge of New York—The Rights of 
Lodge Past, Masters—What does it mean ?—Dr. Epstein’s 
Discovery. OUR MONTHLY Masonic CHRONICLE: United 
States, England, Ireland, France. 

Sixteen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 


Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 


114 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


The Nation. 


(In | 





Just Published. 
I. 
A NEW VOLUME BY MR. BOKER. 


KONICSM ARK, 


THE LEGEND OF THE HOUNDS, and Other Poome 
By Groner H. Boker. 12mo, tinted paper, exirg 
cloth, $1 75. 


IT. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


WALTER OCILBY. 


By the Authoress of ** Wau-bun.” 12mo, 617 pages, toned 
paper, extra cloth, $2. 


ALSO, 


STORY OF CATHERINE; 


LITTLE TRAVELS; FITZBOODLE PAPERS: AnD 
OTHER STORIES. By W. M. THAcKERAY. Wit), 
Portrait of the Author from Steel, and other Mlustra. 
tions. 8vo, tinted paper, extra cloth, $3 50. Formins 
the ceabeip-eoseelll and concluding volume of the 
STANDARD ILLUSTRATED EpiTion of Thackeray's 
Works. ; 


5 . 

Chambers’s Miscellany of In- 
STRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. With numeroys 
Tilustrations. Vols. I. and II. in one vol. 12mo, extra 
cloth, $1 25. 


Lippincott’s Pocket Classics. 


PROSE. Ten volumes 32mo, tinted paper; richly bound 
in extra cloth gilt. gilt top, $6 per set. Embracing the 
Vicar of Wakefield; Paul and Virginia; Walton's 
Angler, 2 vols.; Inchbald’s Nature and Art; Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey ; Pope’s Essay on Man: Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding; Rasselas ; and 
Elizabeth. 


Lippincott’s Pocket Classics. 


POETRY. Ten volumes 32mo, tinted paper; richly bound 
in extra cloth gilt, gilt top, = per set. Embracing 
Lay of the Last Minstrel; Lady of the Lake; Gray's 
and Collins's Poems: Gay’s Fables: Bloomfield’s 

Poems ; Falconer’s Shipwreck ; Cowper's Task ; Gold- 

smith’s Poems; Coleridge’s Poems ; and Thomson's 

Seasons. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 
449 Broome Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 


1869, 
From Aveust 16 To SEPTEMBER 2). 


FRANKLIN SQuaRE. 
New York, August, 1869. 

We invite the attention of booksellers to our special list 
of books, which we will sell on the following terms, for 
cash, from the 16th of August to the 25th of September, 
after which our terms will positively be as heretofore. 

On orders of $100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount: 

Lad “ 30 - oe 


1000 “ 33 M4 se “ 
*) “ ‘ 35 “ ao 
And an additional deduction of 5 per cent. for cash. 
We shall not sell at any of the trade sales this fall. 
The Special List will be furnished to Booksellers on ap 
plication to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 

ZELL’S 

POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA AND 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 


" 7 cheapest and most complete Encyclopedia ever pub- 
ished. 

Sold by subscription, and delivered in monthly parts at 
50 cents each. The entire cost will not exceed $25. 

“We find it in the main both full and correct. The 
spirit in which the Cyclopedia is edited is what it should 
be.”’ Nation. 

“The articles are as carefully prepared, the engravings 
as well executed, and the general typography as perfect as 
the earliest sheets. Its sale deserves to be popular and 
extensive.”"— The Round Table. 

“The work is evidently conducted with intelligent and 
conscientious industry.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

Address 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“ 
we 





Tr, 
AGENCY OF ZELL’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
7 Murray Street, New York. 
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The Gods and Men of the 
W. E. Gladstone. 


Juventus Mundi: 
Heroic Age. By the Right Hon. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


Speeches on Questions of Public Policy. 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Edited by James E. 
Thorold Rogers. Author's Popular Edition. Cloth, $2. 


The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, with a Selection from his Letters and a 
Memoir, edited by his Wife. 2 vols., cloth, $6. 


Woman’s Work and Weman’s Culture : 
of Essays. Edited by Josephine E. 
cloth, $4. 


A Physician’s Problems. By Charles Elam, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 


The Soldier’s Pocket-Book for Field Service. 
By Col. G. J. Wolseley. Roan, #1 75. 


By an Old Boy. 


Butler. 8vo, 


Tom Brown's School Days. 
Popular Edition, 75 cents; Golden Treasury Edition, 
$1 50; Illustrated Edition, $3 50. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Carroll. With 42 Illustrations by 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $1 75. 
and German, price each 


By Lewis 
John Tenniel. 
Translated into French 


A Progressive Drawing Book for Beginners. By 
Philip H. Delamotte, F.S.A., Professor of Drawing in 
King’s College and Sc hool, London. Stiff cover, ét. 


The Practitioner: A Monthly Journal of Thera- 


peutics. Vol. 8vo, cloth, $3 50. Published 
monthly, price 50 cts. 
Shakespeareana Genealogica. Compiled by 


George Russell French. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


A General View of the History of the English 
Bible By Brooke Foss Westcott, B.D. Crown 8vyo, 
cloth, $3 50. 

By the same Author: 

An sntrodnetion to the Study of the Gospels. 

$3 5 


A Ge meni Survey of the History of the Canon of 
the New Testament. $3 50. 
$1 25. 


The Bible in the Church. 
The Gospel of the Resurrection. 
On the Gospel Miracles. $1 25. 


Sermons preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, by R. W. Church, M.A. Second Edition, post 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Sermons preached in Manchester, by Alexander 
Maclaren, Second Series. Feap. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


$1 50. 


CLOBE EDITIONS, 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, bound in green cloth, 
each $2. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 
Clark and Wright. 


Burns’s Poems and Letters. 
ander Smith. 


Edited by 
Edited by Alex- 
Robinson Crusoe. 


Kingsley. 


Morte d’Arthur. With Introduction by Sir Ed- 
ward Strachey, Bart. 


Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. 
raphical Essay by Professor Masson. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by Professor 
Ward. ‘ 


With Biog- 


COLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 
Uniformly printed, and cmeey anne in cloth. 
per vol., $1 50 


Golden Treasury of the best Waiiies and Lyrical 


-Poems in the English Language. Se 
Teseer Palgraves guage. Selected by Francis 


Price 


Sept. 9, 1869] 


By the | 
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New and Important ‘Standard ‘Works, 


- PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN & CO. - 


Children’s Garland from the Best Poets. Se- 
lected by Coventry Patmore. 


Book of Praise. From the best English Hymn- 
writers. Selected by Sir Roundell Palmer, Enlarged 
Edition. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress from this World 
to that which is to come. 


| Bacon’s Essays and Colours of Good and Evil 


A Series | 


| Ballad Book : 


| Jest Book : 


With Introduction by Henry | 


With Notes by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

Fairy Book: The Best Popular Fairy Stories. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

A Selection of the Choicest Bal- 


lads. Edited by William Allingham. 


The Choicest Anecdotes and Say- 

Selected by Mark Lemon. 

Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 
by C. F. Alexander. 

Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and All 
Countries. By the Author of ** The Heir of Redclyfte.” 


Burns's Poetical Works. 
by Alexander Smith. 


ings. 


Selected 


Edited, with Memoir, 

2 vols. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited from the Original Edi- 
tions by J. W. Clark, M.A. 


Tom Brown’s School-days. By an Old Boy. 


Plato’s Republic. Translated into English by 
J. H. Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 


Song Book. Words and Tunes from the 
Poets and Musicians. Selected by John Hullah. 


Best 


La Lyre Francaise. 
Gustave Masson. 


Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old His 
tories. By the Author of ** The Heir of Redelyffe.” 


Selected and arranged by 


Macmillan’s School Clzss-books. 


Airy (Prof.), Popular Astronomy. Six Rattiaiile | 
1 50. 


Jones and Cheyne’s 


Lockyer (J. Norman), 
Astronomy, $1 75. 


Maclear (Rev. G. F.), Class-book of Old 
ment History, $1 75; Popular edition, 
Maclear (Rev. G. F.), 
ment History, $1 75; 
Maclear (Rev. G. F.), 
England Catechism, $1. 
Maclear (Rev. G. F.), 
Catechism, 25 cents, 
Mayor (John E. B.), 


Mayor (Rey. 
$1 50 


Algebraical Exercises, 75c. 
Elementary Lessons in 


Testa- 
abridged, Sk 

Class-book of New 
Popular edition, 


Testa- 
abridged, 50c 


Class-book of Church of 


First Class-book of the 


First Greek Reader, $1 75. 
Joseph B.), Greek for Beginners, 


Oliver’s Lessons in Elementary Botany, $1 50. 


Oppen’s French Reader for Colleges and Schools, 
$1 «50. 





| 
| 
| 


| practically most useful to the writer. 


Procter and Maclear’s Elementary Introduction | 


to the Book of Common Prayer, $1. 


Roscoe (Prof.), Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, 


a P. PUTNAM & SON 


HAVE NOW READY, 
I. 
A CHARMING NOVEL 


On the Edge of the Storm. 


By the Author of * Mile. Mori.” 
12mo, cloth, with a frontispiece, $1 75. 
“This book is altogether a delightful one, showing 
knowledge, a rare power of writing, and a far rarer artistic 
mastery over form and detail.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


great 


Principles of Psychology. 
By Prof. Jonn Bascom, of Williams College, 
* Political Economy,” ete, 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

Ill. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY: 

THE 
Life of John James Audubon, 

THE NATURALIST. 

EDITED BY HIS WIDOW 


In one handsome volume 12mo, with a Portrait from the 
Painting by Inman, beautifully printed on tinted 
paper, extra cloth, gilt top, $2 50 


Author of 


“It is a grand story of a grand life, more instructive 
than a sermon, more romantic than a romance.” Harper’ s 
Magazine. 

“One of the most beautiful volumes—certainly the most 
beautiful of its class—lately leaned from the American 
press, “— Albany Country Gentlemar 

‘The amount of incident, adventure, and character pre- 
sented in these pages makes the book one of the rarest 
which has appeared in a long time.’’— Western Bookedler 

“To all who love nature, to all who love ‘the name and 
labors of the great naturalist, we commend this volume,” 
Chambe rsburg Repository. 

*Audubon’s name is so associated with this country. 
his fame is so woven into it, and many of the features of 
its natural history and early manners are so reproduced 
through his bios graphy, that it must command a great 
—. ‘American and Gazette, Phila 

The book is one of the most v aluable additions to the 
literature of the times that has appeared for many vears, 
and has been published in exquisite taste.”’—Philadelph 
Age. 

‘We have followed him through all his trials and suc 
and down to the last hours of death. The whol e 
volume is intense ly interesting and profitable reading.” 
Providence Press 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, and sent post-paid on 
rece “ipt by 


c. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


661 Broadway, N. Y. 


resaes, 
c 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


Now REapy, 


KEeei*s 


Composition and Rhetoric. 


Price $1 23. 


By SIMON KERL, 


Author of the English Grammars in which the study of 
Grammar is made a most interesting pursuit. 

This NEW RHETORIC is a simple, concise, progree- 
sive, thorough, and practical work, ON A NEW PLAN, It 
occupies an intermediate position between common gram- 
mar and higher rhetoric, embodying from each what is 
It aims to make the 
student inventive as well as critical, to qualify him for 
prompt and proper expression in discharging the common 


| duties of life, to guard and refine his taste in the genera! 
| pursuit of literature, and to aid him in his own literary 


| 


1 50. 
Tacitus Agricola: Text. By Church and Brod. | 
} ribb, 75 cents. 
Tacitus Germania: Text, 75 cents. 


| Tacitus Agricola and Germania: Translated, $1. 


| Todhunter (I.), Algebra for Beginners, $1 25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 63 Bleecker Street, 


Todhunter (1.), 
Todhunter (I.), 
Todhunter (I.), 
Todhunter (I.), 


Mensuration for Beginners, $1. 
Mechanics for Beginners, $1 50. 
Elements of Euclid, $1 25 


New York. 


The Nation. 


Trigonometry for Beginners, $1. 


1 


productions. 
The foregoing book, and the “ First Lessons in Gram 
mar,’ when studied together, will furnish an elementary 
course on the English language, or a course of Grammar, 
Composition, and Rhetoric, that is quite sufficient for com- 
mon schools. 
The same book, and the 


, 


* Common-School Grammar,” 


| when studied together, will furnish an advanced course on 


the English language, or a course of Grammar, Composi- 
tion, and Rhetoric that is sufficient for the great majority 


| of academies and colleges. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co,, 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New York, 


y 
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LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York, 


Make a specialty (though not an exclusive one) of works | 
for the study of foreign languages For testimonials 
reference is made to the Faculties of Yale, Harvard, Michi 


ran University, Washington College, and the other lead 
ing x incorporated and private institutions of the country. 

They publish about one hundred educational works, full 
descriptions of which with prices will be found in LEY- 
POLDT & HOLT’S Catalogue, which can be obtained 
from the Publishers by mail, post-paid, on application. 

Teachers are particularly invited to send for it. Among 
their principal publications are 


A CERMAN CRAMMAR 


AND 


A CERMAN READER. 
By Wriuram D. Warrney, Ph.D., LL.D., 

Author of *‘ Language and the Study of Language,” etc. ; 
Professor of Sanscrit and Instructor in Modern Languages 
in Yale College; Lecturer on Language in Harvard Uni- 
versity, etc 
OTTO'’S BEGINNING GERMAN. 

author of * 

75 cents, 

An elementary work for younger pupils, or those caring 

for only enough knowledge to begin reading. 
PYLODE i. 's GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION. 


18mo, 75 cents. 
EVANS’S ABRISS DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR- 
16mo, $1 5. 


” 


By Dr. 
Otto’s German Grammar.” 


Emit Orro, 
12mo, cloth, 


GESCHICHTE. 12mo, $1 50. 
WESSELY’S NEW GERMAN. 


AHN & BELEZE’S BEGINNING FRE Ni ‘H. 16mo, 
boards, 60 cents, 

PYLODET’S BEGINNER'S FRENCH READER. 16mo, 
boards, 60 cents. 

SADLER’S EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING ENG- 
LISH INTO FRENCH. (Cours de Versions.) 16mo, 


#1 25. 
WITCOMB & BELLENGER’S GUIDE TO FRENCH 
CONVERSATION, 16mo, 75 cents. 

In the new editions, no pains have been spared to ren- 
der the work more deserving of the success it has enjoyed 
for half a century. 

A L'USAGE 


BOREL’S GRAMMAIRE ty 9 AISE 


DES ANGLAIS. 12mo, re 
hee, ." LirheRaTUnE ‘FRANC AISE CLAS- 
12mo, $1 75. 


Py kk ol ET rs LIT TRRATU RE FRANCAISE CONTEM- 


PORAINE. 12mo, $1 50. 
DEUTSCH’S NEW PRACTICAL HEBREW GR... 
MAR AND CHRESTOMATHY. 8vo, $2 50. 


FURST’S NEW HEBREW AND CHALDEE LEXICON 
TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Royal 8vo, sheep, 
10. To Clergymen, Teachers, Students, and Public 


ibraries, $9. 
SHUTE’S MANUAL OF ANGLO-SAXON, 12mo, $1 50. 
HISTORY. 12mo. AN- 


YONGE’S LANDMARKS OF 
$1 25; Mopern, $1 50. 


CIENT, $1; MEDLEVAL, 
COX'S MYTHOLOGY. 16mo, illustrated, $1. 
HARVARD ) COLLECE. 


University Gceneea.c of Instruction for 
1869-70. 





Two systematic courses of instruction will be given dur- 
ing the academic year 1869-70, to graduates, teachers, and 
other compete ~—_ rsons (men or women). There will be 
no examination for admission. Residence in Cambridge 
is not necessary. 


Course in Philosophy. 
“John Locke and the Philosophy of the XVIIth Cen- 


Prof. Francis Bowen. 
‘The Positive Philosophy.” John Fiske, Esq. 


tury.” 


3 * British Logicians.”’ Charles 8. Peirce, Esq. 

4. “ Theism, Pantheism, and Atheism.” Prof. Frederick 
Hi. Hedge. 

5. * Kant.’ J. Elliot Cabot, Es« 


6. ‘** The Natural History of the Tatellect.” 
do Emerson, Esq. 


7. “ Stoicism. ‘A 


Ralph Wal- 


Prof. George P. Fisher. 

The lessons of this course will be given on Tuesdays, 
Thuredeys, and Fridays, at 3 p.m., beginning Sept. 14 
and exte nding through the year—the regular vacations ex- 
cepted. 


Course in Modern Literature. 
. “Moliére and French Comedy in the XVIIth Cen- 
tury. Prof. Ferdinand Boécher. 
“Early Italian and Spanish Literature.’ Prof. James 
Russe ‘ll Lowell. 
‘English Poe try of the XIIIth and XIVth Centuries.” 
Prof. F rancis J. Child. 

4. “History and Relations of the German Language.’ 
Prof. W. D. Whitney. 

5. “*Goethe and Schiller.” Prof. Elbridge J. Cutler. 

6. ‘* New Italian Literature.” William D, Howells, Esq. 

The lessons of this course will be given on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, at 3 p.m., beginning Sept. 
13, and extending through the year—the Yegular vacations 
excepted. 

The fee for either course will be $150 for the whole year, 
payable $100 at the beginning of the first term, and $50 at 
the beginning of the second term. The fee for a single 
term of either course will be $100. The fee for both 
courses will be $200, payable $135 at the beginning of the 
first term, and $65 at the beginning of the second term. 
Payment will be made at the office of William G. Stearns, 
Steward, Cambridge. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, President. 
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The Nation. 
Harper & Brothers, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have Just PUBLISHED: 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 


1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the His- 
tory, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of 
the Last War for American Independence. By BEN- 
son J. Losstno, Author of * The Pictorial Field-Book 


of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, engraved 
on Wood by Lossing and ——, chiefly from Original 
Sketches by the Author. Complet e in one volume, 
1,084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in cloth, $7; sheep, 
8 50; full roan, $9; half-calf, or half-morocco extra, 


10. 

THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD, the “ Amateur Casual, * Author 
of * The True History of a Little Ragamuftin,” ‘* Reu- 
ben Davidger, - = Wild Sports of the W orld,” ’ etc. 
Svo, pape r, 25 cents 

FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book 
for Boys. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
George Peabody and 24 illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, 
GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND ; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
Gou LD BuFrrum. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. z 

SANDS’S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 
The Teacher, the + the School. By NATHANIEL 
SanpDs. &vo, cloth, 

FIVE ACRES TOO MU CH. A Truthful Eluci- 
dation of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valuable 
Advice and Instruction to those about Purchasing 
Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. By 
Rosert B. Rooseveitt. With Characteristic Ilustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By 
Francis A. Marcu, Professor of the English Lan- 

ruage and Comparative Philolocy in Lafayette Col- 

i », author of ** Method of /Lilulogical Study of the 
English Language,” *‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 

RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, cloth, $1 5 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of 
the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative 
of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED 
Russet WALLACE, Author of * Travels on the Ama- 
zonand Rio Negro,” * Palm Trees of the Amazon,’ 
etc. With Ten Mz aps and a -one elegant Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3 5 

FISHING IN AMERIC AN WATERS By 


Genito C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, $3 50. 

THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINE- 
YARDS. Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease 
and its Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and 
White; Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Mor- 

12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


als. By Wiutuiam J. FLaga. 
THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
FOUND DEAD. By the author of “ Carlyon’s 


ege 





ear,” “One of thé Family,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
MET A’S FAITH. By the author of “St. 
Olave’s,”’ etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
FALSE COLORS. By ANNIE THOMAS. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 
HETTY. By HENRY KINGSLEY. 8vo, paper, 
25 cent 


MY DAU ‘GHTER ELINOR. 
ican Society. 8vo, paper, $1 2. 
STRETTON. By Henry KINGSLEY. 8vo, paper, 


40 cents. 
CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Illustrated, Svo, paper, 75 cents, 


Dodge Club.” 
THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By 
Author of “ Cord and Creese,”’ ete. 


James DE MILLE, 
} - 100 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
NOVELS 


TH AC KE RAY’S 


New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Hlustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. 32i’lustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
THE VIRGINIANS., 150 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, T5c. 
THE Ledeen 162 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 
75 ce 
THE ADV ENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of Au- 
thor and 64 Illustrations, 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
HENRY ESMOND and LOVEL THE WIDOWER, 
12 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. S8vo, pape per, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT;; or, Jealousy. Ilustrated. 
- * 25 cents. 
at et - NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, paper, 
xe 
LOVE Mi LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, paper, 
35 cents. 
FOUL PLAY. 8vo, paper, 2 cents, 
WHITE LIES. 8vo, paper, 35 cents. 
*,* To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 
*, Ns Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


A Novel of Amer- 


8vo, 
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NEW 


HOMEOPATHIC PUBLICATIONS 


THE HOMGEOPATHIC TREATMENT op 
DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, ete., ete. 
By James B. Beri, M.D., of Augusta, Me. Phila. 


delphia: A.J. TaFEeL. Pp. 170, 12mo, price $1 25. 


CHARACTERISTIC MATERIA MEDICA. By 
Wm. H. Burt, M.D., of Lincoln, Il. Philadelphia: 
A.J. Tareu. Pp. 460, 12mo, price $3. 


THE HOMCOPATHIC TREATMENT OF 
SYPHILIS, GONORRHEA, SPERMATORRHG|, 
AND URINARY DISEASES. By J. H. Benrserar, 
M.D. Revised, with numerous additions, by J. , 
P. Frost, M.D., late Professor of Physiology ang 
Pathology at the Hom. Med. College of Penna. Phila. 
delphia: A. J. TAFEL. Pp. 270, 12mo, price $2. 

SELF-ENERVATION : ITS > gh tage 
AND TREATMENT. By C. 8S. ELprIpGE, M.D.. of 
Bay City, Mich. Price $1. 

JAHR’S THERAPEUTICAL GUIDE: the most 
important results of more than forty years of practice. 
By G. H. G. Jaur, M.D., Chevalier, etc. Translated 
by C. Hempet, M.D. Price $3 50. 

N. B.—Any of above works will be sent free of postage 
on receipt of price. Address 
A. J. TAFEL, 
HoM@oraTHIC PHARMACEUTIST AND PUBLISHER, 
48 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 





The Fifth Volume of the ‘“‘ Hahn. Monthly,” edited by 
R. J. McCiatcuey, M.D., commences in August. This is 
one of the best conducted Homeopathic Journals in the 
country. 

Subscription price, $3, payable in advance. Sample 
numbers sent for 25 cents. Address A, J. TAFEL, Phila 
— P. O. Box 2,332 


< LONDON BOOKS. 


PRICED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
No. 17, 
OF 
RARE, STANDARD, AND VALUABLE ENG 
LISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS 


Now ready, and will be sent free of charge to any address. 





A. DENHAM & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF LONDON BOOKS, 
49 Bancisy Street, New York. 


TO THE AMERICAN PRESS.- Cor- 
RESPONDENT IN ITALY.—An English Gent!cman, 


residing in Florence, Italy, and who is accustomed t 
literary work, will be happy to act as Correspondent in 
Italy for some American Newspaper. Address, 
requirements and remuneration, “Italian,” care of the 
Publisher « the Nation, Box 6,732, New Tek. 


stating 








CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, 


BoaRDING AND Day PvupIts, 
Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is constantly spoke nia the 
Institute. MADAME D'VERVILLY, Princi»al. 


New York Yale School for Boys 
reopens on Monday, September 20, at 1193 Broadway, 
Rooms 12 and 13 Apollo Hall Block, Rev. H. M. Corton, 
A.M., a An earnest, thorough, practical School, 
ter" fitting Srom 6 to 2 years for business or for 
Sheffield Sticntlac School, West Point, Princeton, Colum 
bia, Harvard, and especially for YALE. 





- BISHOPTHORPE SCHOOL for Girls 


will begin its second year, D. V., on the 15th of September 
next. ‘The number of pupils, all of whom live in the 
house, is limited to thirty. French is taught by a resident 
governess, and, so far as possible, made “the language of 
the family. Address for circulars, etc., Miss C {ASE, 
Bishopthorpe, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WaLL STREET, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS | 


POR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 


co., 


for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL | 


CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
S. G. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 


made to 


BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street. Boston. 


oe 


Insurance Scrip. 


BARING 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prine Street, New York, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 
available in all parts of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 
CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
580 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Bay and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 





Make Collections at all points. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
BOWLES BROS. & CO., 


Panis, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; | 


Boston, 76 State Street, 


CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 


Agents FOR ‘“ THE NATION” IN FRANCE. 





MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrisg, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 Watt Street, New YorK, 


Tesne Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 


FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 





BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 


9 Piazza DE Spagna, Roms. 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents. Agente for the Nation 
in the Papal States. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
aND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8S. COURTS. 

















| CEORCE E. WARING, Jr., 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 





| Attention given to Land-draining ; the Construction of 
Farm Buildings, including Earth-Closets; the Renovation 
} of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 


VAUX, WITHERS & CO., 


| 
‘ 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 BROADWAY. 


OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 

for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
110 Broadway, CALVERT VAUX, 
New York, January 1, 1866. FRED'K C. WITHERS 


“NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 83 LiBertTy STREET, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings 

WILLARD FELT & CO., 

| Stationers, Printers,and Blank 
Book Manufacturers, 


| IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 
DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.’S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 
7 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 
_____—_—_—_——sSNEW YORE. ; 
| The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
| Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 


| Mrs. Colton’s School for Cirls, at 
| MIDDLETOWN, CONN., will re-open September 15, at 
; her residence, 142 High Street. Six girls under four- 
| teen will be taken into her family, and receive a thorough 
| education, as companions of her danghters. 








DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD 
| UNIVERSITY.—The next Term will begin Sept. 18. No 


; denominational test is demanded of Professors or Stu- | 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- | 
DON, in sume to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON | 


dents. Pecuniary aid is afforded to all who are meri- 
torious. <A Prospectus, with full particulars, will be sent 
| on —— to Prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., or Prof. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG, Cambridge, Mass, 
| THIRTY-EIGHTH NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 


_ AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


| Will be opened to the public on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 8, 
} at 12 o'clock M., and continue daily from 9 a.m. to 10 
| o'clock P.m., until SATURDAY, Oct. 30, 1869, at the 


EMPIRE CITY SKATINC RINK, 

{ Third Avenue, between Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Sts. 
| This exhibition will be the most comprehensive and im- 
portant ever seen on this continent, consisting of ma- 
| chinery in motion, magnificent display of novel and in- 
genious inventions by American hands and brains, imple- 
| ments of husbandry, products of the soil, the workshop, 
and the studio, fabrics of every description manufactured 
from cotton, flax, and silk. Thousands of other attractive 
novelties, 

Also, under the auspices of the Institute, the National 
| Association of Wool Manufacturers will, for the first time 
in the United States, give a complete exposition of all 
articles manufactured from wool. This special depart- 
ment should command the attention of every one inter- 
ested in the prosperity of American labor 

Soda Water will be drawn from Matthews’s Fountains, 
and the restaurants will be under the direction of the well 
known caterer, Downing. 

Season tickets for gentlemen, $3; for ladies, $2; single 
admission, 50 cents; children under 12 years, 25 cents 

The exhibition is on the line of the Third and Second 
Avenue Railroads, and may be conveniently reached by 
the other city roads 





AND | 


| and in all first-class clubs and hotels 
‘ ru thine eoteetenn © verte 


"8 aaudtv 


NAPOLEON SARONY. 


WI3AadWwYO 


& Co., 
COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 


Having made arrangements with a member of the Class of 
‘69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Clase 
pictures and views 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
a special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos 
sess unequalled facilities in that line, both as to excellence 
and despatch. They are also ready to take groups oF 
views out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient nun 
bers to pay 

All communications should be addressed to 


COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 
SARONY & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


$400,000 00 
B3II12 12 


Cash Capital, - - - - 
Supplus,- - - - - - 


Assets, July 1, 18G9, - $711,512 12 





B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
f. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Crue RET IS THE CHEAPEST." 


SCTE 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES 


Being CUbSsUUClLed Witla Peeard le eciehuihc aoCcUuraC y, are 
used in all tests of skill by the best players in the country, 





Iilustrated Cata 
lognes of ’ e he Wail 


mh ee ee 8 


738 BRYA WAT, wow TURKR CITY. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASS! 
RES. 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS 





SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER 





AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Strect, Boston 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 


210 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia 


| CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street. Baltimore. 


” 
. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES, 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 

HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 

619 Broadway, New York. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 
This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 


talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 


produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 


beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers trom imitations of 


their designs. 


They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 


PACIFIC RAILWAY 


GOLD LOAN. 


Messrs. Dasney, Morcan & 
Co., 53 Exchange Place, and M. 


K. Jesup & Co., 12 Pine Street, 


unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Platea Ware, which will | 


ast twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 
Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


} 
‘ei | (es for AY 
el BD for | Electro- 
STERLING. Silver. , 
We send our Illustrated Price List of 

Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
toa address on application. 

HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 

619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
ENGINEERS, 
PRESSMEN, 


The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 


RAILWAY 


all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and ura- | 


bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 
Good Boys like Excellence better than Sham—Enquire 
Concerning 3 
RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A wide-awake, thorough-going School for Boys wishing 


‘the road. 


to be trained for Business, for College, or for West Point | 


or the Naval Academy. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS NN. 
. ©) 
\ ‘saane gf we IS 
Was Fe a< 9 
as at NEW-YORK, 


597 BROADWAY, 


PHILADE, PHA. 
53 MARKET st. 


Sp BosTON, 
19 DOANE ST. 


MARVIIS & CO.’S 


ORY PLASTER 





—~ 
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Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





; { 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | 
? 108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 


the Kansas Pacific Railway. These 
Bonds 


Gold; have thirty years to run; 


pay seven per cent. in 


are Free from Government Taxa- 
| of Three Million Acres of the 
Finest Lands in Kansas and Colo- 
'rado. In addition to this special 


grant, the Company also owns 


which are being rapidly sold to 


They are a first mort- 
of the 
road from Sheridan, Kansas, to 
The 


operation now earns more than 


gage upon the extension 


Denver, Colorado. road in 


enough net income to pay the in- | 


terest on the new loan. There is no 


better security in the market— 


this being in some respects better 
than Government Securities. P7in- 
cipal and Interest payable in Gold. 
Price, 96, and accrued Interest, in 


Currency. Pamphlets, Maps, and 


| Circulars furnished on application. 


N. Y., offer for sale the Bonds of 


conpuctors, anp Ex- | Three Millions of Acres in Kansas, 


develop the country and improve | 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

I have one of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machines 
which has been in constant use for the past fifteen (15) 
years. It has never been repaired, and to-day is in perfect 
order, and is equal for all kinds of work to any machine | 
have yet seen. It has been used in making heavy clothing, 
besides doing all manner of family sewing, and I think it 
gets better every day. 


Toronto, Ontario. Mrs. Joas Scares, 








The American House, Boston, has been 
newly fitted and furnished throughout. The reputation of 
the senior partner has been too well established by a long 
test of years to need further endorsement from us, 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOys. 
A family schoo] founded 1850. With a limited number 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
upils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities, 
hysical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym. 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with building and 
appointments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 
W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., PruxcrpaL, Stamford, Conn, 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, 
AT NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 


Begins its FIFTH YEAR on THURSDAY, Sept. 16. For 
circulars or other information apply to the Principal, 


JAMES F. SPALDING, M.A, 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY offers a liberal and practical education 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 


tion - are secured by a Land G rant | quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
; j 


| mar, and Geography. 


tions of the second degree, Plane Geometry, English Gram- 
For further information addresg 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston, 


YOUNC LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
GLEN COVE, L. L, 
Unsurpassed for its Home Privileges and Educational ad- 
vantages. Specially recommended by the Right Rev. A 
N. Littlejohn, D.D. The Fall Session, sixteen weeks, 
commences September 1. For Circulars apply to 
J. R. BURWOOD, Principal. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL 


| LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 





tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN, 


The Annual Report will be sent on application. 





LASELL FEMALE SEMINARY (at Au- 
burndale, Mass., 10 miles from Boston on Boston and 
Albany R. R.) For 17 years a leading New England Sem- 
inary. Not excelled in thorough English or Critical 
Classical Training, nor in highest accomplishments in 
Modern Languages, Painting, and Music. Location, for 
health, beauty, and refining influences, unsu sed. Next 
year begins Sept. 30. Address CHAS. W. CUSHING. 


FOR 








COTTACE HILL SEMINARY, 
YOUNC LADIES, 
POUGHKEEPSIE; N. Y., 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15. 

The best features of European and Home Schools. 
Especial attention to Modern nguages, Music, and Art. 
Mr. Walter R. Gilbert, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has charge of the 
Department of Music. 


For prospectus, with references, address the Rector, 
Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, A.M. 





BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 


Catalogues now vengy of 23.000 volumes — English, 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 


COLCATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 











Tum Nation Press, 27 Rosz Strest, New York! 
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